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PREFACE. 



We may regard the Universe in the light of a vast 
physical machine, and our knowledge of it may be 
conveniently divided into two branches. 

The one of these embraces what we know regarding 
the structure of the machine itself, and the other what 
we know regarding its method of working. 

It has appeared to the author that, in a treatise like 
this, these two branches of knowledge ought as much 
as possi^p^to be studied together, and he has therefore 
endeavoured to adopt this course in the following pages. 
He has regarded a universe composed of atoms with 
some sort of medium between them as the machine, 
and the laws of energy as the laws of working of this 
machine. 
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PREFACE. 



The first chapter embraces what we know regarding 
atoms, and gives also a definition of Energy. The various 
forces and energies of nature are thereafter enumerated, 
and the law of Conservation is stated. Then follow the 
various transmutations of Energy, according to a list, for 
which the author is indebted to Prof Tait. The fifth 
chapter gives a short historical sketch of the subject, 
ending with the law of Dissipation ; while the sixth and 
last chapter gives some account of the position of living 
beings in this universe of Energy. 

The Owens College, Manchester, 
August, 1873. 
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CHAPTER L 
WHAT 18 ENERGY? 
Out Ignorance of Individuals: 

1. Vert often we know little or nothing of individuals, 
while we yet possess a definite knowledge of the laws 
which regulate communities. 

The Registrar-General, for example, will tell us that 
the death-rate in London varies with the temperature in 
such a manner that a very low temperature is invariably 
accompanied by a very high death-rate. But if we ask 
him to select some one individual, and explain to us in 
what manner his death was caused by the low tempera- 
ture, he will, most probably, be unable to do so. 

Again, we may be quite sure that after a bad harvest 
there will be a large importation of wheat into the 
country, while, at the same time, we are quite ignorant 
• : B 
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of the individual journeys of the various particles of flour 
that go to make up a loaf of bread. 

Or yet again, we know that there is a constant carriage 
of air from the poles to the equator, as shown by the 
trade winds, and yet no man ia able to individualize 
a particle of this air, and describe its various motions. 

2. Nor is our knowledge of individuals greater in the 
domains of physical science. We know nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the ultimate structure and properties of 
matter, whether organic or inorganic. 

No doubt there are certain cases where a large number 
of particles are linked together, so as to act as one 
individual, and then we can predict its action — as, for 
instance, in the solar system, where the physical astro- 
nomer is able to foretell with great exactness the posi- 
tions of the various planets, or of the moon. And so, in 
human affairs, we find a large number of individuals 
acting together as one nation, and the sagacious states- 
man taking very much the place of the sagacious 
astronomer, with regard to the action and reaction of 
various nations upon one another. 

But if we ask the astronomer or the statesman to 
select an individual particle and an individual human 
being, and predict the motions of each, we shall find that 
both will be completely at fault 

3. Nor have we far to look for the cause of their- igno- 
rance. A continuous and restless, nay, a very complicated, 
activity is the order of nature throughout all her indi- 
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s 



viduals, whether these be living beings or inanimate 
particles of matter Existence is, in truth, one continued 
fight, and a great battle is always and everywhere raging, 
although the field in which it is fought is often com- 
pletely shrouded from our view* 

4, Nevertheless, although we cannot trace tho motions 
of individuals, we may sometimes tell the result of tho 
fight, and even predict how the day will go, as well as 
specify the causes that contribute to bring about the 
issue. 

With great freedom of action and much complication 
of motion in the individual, there are yet comparatively 
simple laws regulating the joint result attainable by the 
community. 

But, before proceeding to these, it may not be out 
of place to take a very brief survey of the organic and 
inorganic worlds, in order that our readers, as well as 
ourselves, may realize our common ignorance of the 
ultimate structure and properties of matter. 

5. Let us begin by referring to the causes which bring 
about disease. It is only very recently that we have be- 
gun to suspect a large number of our diseases to be caused 
by organic germs. Now, assuming that we are right in 
this, it must nevertheless be confessed that our ignorance 
about these germs is most complete. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether we ever saw one of these organisms,* 

# It is said that there arc one or two instances where the microaoope 
has enlarged thorn into risibility. 
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while it is certain that we are in profound ignorance of 
their properties and habits. 

We are told by some writers * that the very air we 
breathe is absolutely teeming with germs, and that we 
are surrounded on all sides by an innumerable array of 
minute organic beings. It has also been conjectured 
that they are at incessant warfare among themselves, and 
that we form the spoil of the stronger party. Be this as 
it may, we are at any rate intimately bound up with, 
and, so to speak, at the mercy of, a world of creatures, of 
which we know as little as of the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars. 

6. Yet, even here, with profound ignorance of the 
individual, we are not altogether unacquainted with some 
of the habits of these powerful predatory communities. 
Thus we know that cholera is eminently a low level 
disease, and that during its ravages we ought to pay 
particular attention to the water we drink. This is a 
general law of cholera, which is of the more importance 
to us because we cannot study the habits of the in- 
dividual organisms that cause the disease. 

Could we but see these, and experiment upon them, we 
should soon acquire a much more extensive knowledge of 
their habits, and perhaps find out the means of extirpat- 
ing the disease, and of preventing its recurrence. 

Again, we know (thanks to Jenner) that vaccination 
will prevent the ravages of small-pox, but in this in- 

• See Dr. Angus Smith on Air and Rain, 
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stance we axe no better off than a band of captives who 
have found out in what manner to mutilate themselves, 
eo as to render them uninteresting to their victorious foe, 
7, But if our knowledge of the nature and habits of 
organized moleculea be so small, our knowledge of the 
ultimate molecules of inorganic matter is, if possible, still 
smaller. It is only very recently that the leading men 
of science have come to consider their very existence as a 
settled point. 

In order to realize what is meant by an inorganic 
molecule, let us take some sand and grind it into smaller 
and smaller particles, and these again into still smaller. 
In point of fact we shall never reach the superlative 
degree of smallness by this operation — yet in our imagi- 
nation we may suppose the sub-division to be carried on 
continuously, always making the particles smaller and 
smaller, In this case we should, at last, come to an 
ultimate molecule of sand or oxide of silicon, or, in other 
words, we should arrive at the smallest entity retaining 
all the properties of sand, so that were it possible to 
divide the molecule further the only result would be to 
separate it into its chemical constituents, consisting of 
silicon on the one side and oxygen on the other. 

We have, in truth, much reason to believe that sand, 
or any other substance, is incapable of infinite sub- 
division, and that all we 4an do in grinding down a 
solid lump of anything is to reduce it into lumps similar 
to the original, but only less in size, each of these small 
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lumps containing probably a great number of individual 
molecules. 

8, Now, a drop of water no less than a grain of sand is 
built up of a very great number of molecules, attached to 
one another by the force of cohesion — a force which is 
much stronger in the sand than in the water, but which 
nevertheless exists in both. And, moreover, Sir William 
Thomson, the distinguished physicist, has recently ar- 
rived at the following conclusion with regard to the size 
of the molecules of water. He imagines a single drop of 
water to be magnified until it becomes as large as the 
earth, having a diameter of 8000 miles, and ail the mole- 
cules to be magnified in the same proportion; and he 
then concludes that a single molecule will appear, under 
these circumstances, as somewhat larger than a shot, and 
somewhat smaller than a cricket ball 
I 9- Whatever be the value of this conclusion, it enables 
us to realize the exceedingly small size of the individual 
molecules of matter, and renders it quite certain that we 
shall never, by means of the most powerful microscope, 
succeed in making visible these ultimate molecules. For 
our knowledge of the sizes, shapes, and properties of such 
bodies, we must always, therefore, be indebted to indirect 
evidence of a very complicated nature. 

It thus appears that we know little or nothing about 
the shape or size of molecules, or about the forces which 
actuate them ; and, moreover, the very largest masses of 
the universe share with the very smallest this property 
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rf being beyond the direct scrutiny of the human senses 
—the one aet because they are so far away, and the other 
because they are so small. 

10. Again, these molecules are not at rest, but, on the 
contrary, they display an intense and ceaseless energy in 
their motions. There is, indeed, an uninterrupted warfare 
going on — a constant clashing together of these minute 
bodies, which are continually maimed, and yet always 
recover themselves, until, perhaps, some blow is struck 
sufficiently powerful to dissever the two or more simple 
atoms that go to form a compound molecule. A new 
state of things thenceforward is the result. 

But a simple elementary atom is truly an immortal 
being, and enjoys the privilege of remaining unaltered 
and essentially unaffected amid the most powerful blows 
that can be dealt against it — it is probably in a state of 
ceaseless activity and change of form, but it is neverthe- 
less always the same. 

11. Now, a little reflection will convince us that we 
have in this ceaseless activity another barrier to an in- 
timate acquaintance with molecules and atoms, for even 
if we could see them they would not remain at rest 
sufficiently long to enable us to scrutinize them. 

No doubt there are devices by means of which we can 
render visible, for instance, the pattern of a quickly 
revolving coloured disc, for we may illuminate it by a 
flash of electricity, and the disc may be supposed to be 
stationary during the extremely short time of the flash. 
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But we cannot say the same about molecules and atoms, 
for, could we see an atom, and could we illuminate it by a 
flash of electricity, the atom would most probably have 
vibrated many times during the exceedingly small time 
of the flash. In fine, the limits placed upon our senses, 
with respect to space and time, equally preclude the 
possibility of our ever becoming directly acquainted with 
these exceedingly minute bodies, which are nevertheless 
the raw materials of which the whole universe is built 

Action and Reaction, Equal and Opposite. 

12. But while an impenetrable veil is drawn over the 
individual in this warfare of clashing atoms, yet we 
are not left in profound ignorance of the laws which 
determine the ultimate result of all these motions, taken 
together as a whola 

In a Vessel of Goldfish 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we have a glass globe 
containing numerous goldfish standing on the table, and 
delicately poised on wheels, so that the slightest push, the 
one way or the other, would make it mova These gold- 
fish are in active and irregular motion, and he would bo 
a very bold man who should venture to predict the move- 
ments of an individual fish. But of one thing we may 
bo quite certain : we may rest assured that, notwith- 
standing all the irregular motions of its living inhabitants, 
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the globe containing the goldfish will remain at rest 
upon its wheels. 

Even if the table were a lake of ice, and the wheels 
were extremely delicate, we should find that the globe 
would remain at rest Indeed, we should be exceedingly 
surprised if we found the globe going away of its own 
accord from the one side of the table to the other, or from 
the one side of a sheet of ice to the other, in consequence 
of the* internal motions of its inhabitants. Whatever be 
the motions of these individual units, yet we feel sure 
that the globe cannot move itself as a whole. In such a 
system, therefore, and, indeed, in every system left to 
itself, there may be strong internal forces acting between 
the various parts, but these actions and reactions are 
equal and opposite, so that while the small parts, whether 
visible or invisible, are in violent commotion among them- 
selves, yet the system as a whole will remain at rest 

In a Rifle. 

13. Now it is quite a legitimate step to pass from this 
instance of the goldfish to that of a rifle that has just 
been fired. In the former case, we imagined the globe, 
together with its fishes, to form one system j and in the 
latter, we must look upon the rifle, with its powder and 
ball, as forming one system also. 

Let us suppose that the explosion takes place through 
the application of a spark. Although this spark is an 
external agent, yet if we reflect a little we shall see that 
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its only office in this case is to summon up the internal 
forces already existing in the loaded ride, and bring them 
into vigorous action, and that in virtue of these internal 
forces the explosion takes place. 

The most prominent result of this explosion is the outr- 
rush of the rifle ball with a velocity that may, perhaps, 
carry it for the best part of a mile before it comes to 
rest ; and here it would seem to us, at first sight, that the 
law of equal action and reaction is certainly broken, for 
these internal forces present in the rifle have at least pro- 
pelled part of the system, namely, the rifle ball, with a 
most enormous velocity in one direction. 

14-. But a little further reflection will bring to light 
another phenomenon besides the out-rush of the ball 
It is well known to all sportsmen that when a fowling- 
piece is discharged, there is a kick or recoil of the piece 
itself against the shoulder of the sportsman, which he 
would rather get rid of, but which we most gladly wel- 
come as the solution of our difficulty. In plain terms, 
while the ball is projected forwards, the rifle stock (if 
free to move) is at the same moment projected backwards. 
To fix our ideas, let us suppose that the rifle stock weighs 
100 ounces, and the ball one ounce, and that the ball is 
projected forwards with the velocity of 1000 feet per 
second ; then it is asserted, by the law of action and re- 
action, that the rifle stock is at the same time projected 
backwards with the velocity of 10 feet per second, so 
that the mass of the stock, multiplied by its velocity of 
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recoil, shall precisely equal the mass of the ball, multiplied 
by its velocity of projection. The one product forms a 
measure of the action in the one direction, and the other 
of the reaction in the opposite direction, and thus we 
see that in the case of a rifle, as well as in that of the 
globe of fish, action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

In a Falling Stone. 

15. We may even extend the law to cases in which we 
do not perceive the recoil or reaction at all Thus, if I 
drop a stone from the top of a precipice to the earth, the 
motion seems all to be in one direction, while at the 
same time it is in truth the result of a mutual attraction 
between the earth and the stone. Does not the earth 
move also ? We cannot see it move, but we are entitled 
to assert that it does in reality move upwards to meet 
the stone, although quite to an imperceptible extent, 
and that the law of action and reaction holds here as 
truly as in a rifle, the only difference being that in 
the one case the two objects are rushing together, while 
in the other they are rushing apart. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the mass of the earth is very great compared 
with that of the stone, it follows that its velocity must be 
extremely small, in order that the mass of the earth, 
multiplied into its velocity upwards, shall equal the mass 
of the stone, multiplied into its velocity downwards. 

16. We have thus, in spite of our ignorance of the 
ultimate atoms and molecules of matter, arrived at a 
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general law which regulates the action of internal forces. 
We see that these forces are always mutually exerted, and 
that if A attracts or repels B, B in its turn attracts or 
repels A. We have here, in fact, a very good instance of 
that kind of generalization, which we may arrive at, even 
in spite of our ignorance of individuals. 

But having now arrived at this law of action and 
reaction, do we know all that it is desirable to know ? 
have we got a complete understanding of what takes 
place in all such cases — for instance, in that of the rifle 
which is just discharged ? Let us consider this point a 
little further. 

The Rifle further considered. 

17- We define quantity of motion to mean the product 
of the mass by the velocity ; and since the velocity of 
recoil of the rifle stock, multiplied by the mass of the 
stock, is equal to the velocity of projection of the rifle 
ball, multiplied by the mass of the ball, we conceive 
ourselves entitled to say that the quantity of motion, or 
momentum, generated is equal in both directions, so that 
the law of action and reaction holds here also. Never- 
theless, it cannot but occur to us that, in some sense, the 
motion of the rifle ball is a very different thing from that 
of the stock, for it is one thing to allow the stock to 
recoil against your shoulder and discharge the ball into 
the air, and a very different thing to discharge the ball 
against your shoulder and allow the stock to rly into the 
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air, And if any man should assert the absolute equality 
between the blow of the rifle stock and that of the rifle 
ball, you might request him to put his assertion to this 
practical test, with the absolute certainty that he would 
decline. Equality between the two ! — Impossible ! Why, 
if this were the case, a company of soldiers engaged in 
war would Buffer much more than the enemy against 
whom they fired, for the soldiers would certainly feel 
each recoil, while the enemy would suffer from only a 
small proportion of the bullets. 

TJte Rifle Ball possesses Energy. 

18. Now, what is the meaning of this great difference 
between the two? We have a vivid perception of a 
mighty difference, and it only remains for us to clothe 
our naked impressions in a properly fitting scientific 
garb. 

The something which the rifle ball possesses in contra- 
distinction to ihe rifle stock is clearly ihe power of 
overcoming resistance. It can penetrate through oak 
wood or through water, or (alas I that it should be so 
often tried) through the human body, and this power of 
penetration is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
substance moving with very great velocity. 

19. Let us define by the term energy this power which 
the rifle ball possesses of overcoming obstacles or of doing 
work. Of course we use the word work without refer- 
ence to the moral character of the thing done, and con- 
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ceive ourselves entitled to sum up, with perfect propriety 
and innocence, the amount of work done in drilling a hole 
through a deal board or through a man. 

20. A body auch as a rifle ball, moving with very great 
velocity, has, therefore, energy, and it requires very little 
consideration to perceive that this energy will be pro- 
portional to its weight or wiass, for a ball of two ounces 
moving with tho velocity of 1000 feet per second will be 
the same as two balls of one ounce moving with this 
velocity, but the energy of two sirriilarly moving ounce 
balls will manifestly be double that of one, so that the 
energy is proportional to the weight, if we imagine that, 
meanwhile, the velocity remains the same. 

21. But, on the other hand, the energy is not simply 
proportional to the velocity, for, if it were, the energy of 
the rifle stock and of the rifle ball would be the same, 
inasmuch as the rifle Btock would gain as much by its 
superior mass as it would lose by its inferior velocity. 
Therefore, the energy of a moving body increases with the 
velocity more quickly than a simple proportion, so that 
if the velocity be doubled, the energy is more than 
doubled. Now, in what manner does the energy increase 
with the velocity ? That is the question we have now to 
answer, and, in doing so, we must appeal to the familiar 
facts of everyday observation and experience. 

22. In the first place, it is well known to artillerymen, 
that if a ball have a double velocity, its penetrating 
power or energy is increased nearly fourfold, so that it 
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will pierce through four, or nearly four, times as many 
deal boards as the ball with only a single velocity — in 
other words, they will tell us ; in mathematical language, 
that the energy varies as the square of the velocity. 

Definition of Work 

23. And now, before proceeding further, it will be 
necessary to tell our readers how to measure work in a 
Ictly scientific manner. We have defined energy to be 
the power of doing work, and although every one has a 
general notion of what is meant by work, that notion 
may not be sufficiently precise for the purpose of this 
volume. How, then, are we to measure work? For- 
tunately, we have not far to go for a practical means of 
doing this. Indeed, there is a force at hand which enables 
us to accomplish this measurement with the greatest pre- 
cision, and this force is gravity. Now, the first operation 
in any kind of numerical estimate is to fix upon our unit 
or standard Thus we say a rod is so many inches long f 
or a road so many miles long. Here an inch and a mile 
are chosen as our standards. In like manner, we speak of 
so many seconds, or minutes, or hours, or days, or years, 
choosing that standard of time or duration which is most 
convenient for our purposa So in like manner we must 
choose our unit of work, but in order to do so we must 
first of all choose our units of weight and of length, and 
for these we will take the kilogramme and the metre, 
these being the units of the metrical system. The kilo- 
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gramme corresponds to about 15 T 432 1 35 English grains, 
being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, and the 
metro to about 30 ' 371 English inches. 

Now, if we raise a kilogramme weight one metre in 
vertical height, we are conscious of putting forth an 
effort to do so, and of being resisted in the act by the 
force of gravity. In other words, we spend energy and 
do work in the process of raising this weight. 

Let us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work 
done, in this operation as one unit of work, and let us call 
it the Idlogranvmetre. 

24. In the next place, it is very obvious that if we raise 
the kilogramme two metres in height, we do two units of 
work — if three metres 3 three units, and so oa 

And again, it is equally obvious that if we raise a 
weight of two kilogrammes one metre high, we likewise 
do two units of work, while if we raise it two metres high, 
we do four units, and so on. 

From these examples we are entitled to derive the 
following rule : — Multiply the vjeight raised (in kilo- 
grammes) by the vertical height (in metres) through which 
it is raised, and the result will be the work done (in 
kilogrammetres). 

Relation between Velocity and Energy. 

25. Having thus laid a numerical foundation for onr 
superstructure, let us next proceed to investigate the rela- 
tion between velocity and energy. But first let us say a 
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few words about velocity. This is one of the few cases in 
which everyday experience will aid, rather than hinder, 
us in our scientific conception. Indeed, we have con- 
stantly before us the example of bodies moving with 
variable velocities. 

Thus a railway train is approaching a station and is 
just beginning to slacken its pace. When we begin to 
observe, it is moving at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. A minute afterwards it is moving at the rate 
of twenty miles only, and a minute after that it is at 
rest For no two consecutive moments has this train 
continued to move at the same rate, and yet we may 
say, with perfect propriety, that at such a moment 
the train was moving, say, at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. We mean, of course, that had it continued to 
move for an hour with the speed which it had when 
we made the observation, it would have gone over 
thirty miles, We know that, as a matter of fact, it did 
not move for two seconds at that rate, but this is of no 
consequence, and hardly at all interferes with our mental 
grasp of the problem, so accustomed are we all to cases 
of variable velocity. 

2G. Let us now imagine a kilogramme weight to be 
shot vertically upwards, with a certain initial velocity — 
let us say, with the velocity of 9 "8 metres in one second 
Gravity will, of course, act against the weight, and 
continually diminish its upward speed, just as in the 
railway train the break was constantly reducing the 
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velocity. But yet it is very easy to see what ia meant 
by an initial velocity of 9 ' 8 metres per second ; it means 
that if gravity did not interfere, and if the air did not 
resist, and, in fine, if no external influence of any kind 
were allowed to act upon the ascending mass, it would be 
found to move over 9 1 8 metres in one second 

Now, it is well known to those who have studied the 
laws of motion, that a body, shot upwards with the 
velocity of 9*8 metres in one second, will be brought 
to rest when it has risen 4 ' 9 metres in height If, there- 
fore, it be a kilogramme, its upward velocity will have 
enabled it to raise itself 4* * 9 metres in height against the 
force of gravity, or, in other words, it will have done 4 ■ 9 
units of work ; and we may imagine it, when at the top of 
its ascent, and just about to turn, caught in the hand and 
lodged on the top of a house, instead of being allowed to 
fall again to the ground We are, therefore, entitled to 
say that a kilogramme, shot upwards with the velocity 
of 9 * 8 metres per second, has energy equal to 4 ' 9, inas- 
much as it can raise itself 4 ■ 9 metres in height 

27- Let us next suppose that the velocity with which 
the kilogramme is shot upwards is that of 19 *G metres 
per second, It is known to all who have studied dy- 
namics that the kilogramme will now mount not only 
twice, but four times as high as it did in the last in- 
stance — in other words, it will now mount 19 * 6 metres 
in height 

Evidently, then, in accordance with our principles of 
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measurement, the kilogramme has now four times as 
much energy as it had in the last instance, because it 
can raise itself four times as high, and therefore do four 
times as much work, and thus we see that the energy is 
increased four times by doubling the velocity. 

Had the initial velocity been three times that of the 
first instance, or 29 ' 4 metres per second, it might in like 
manner be shown that the height attained would have 
been 44 ' 1 metres, so that by tripling the velocity the 
energy is increased nine times. 

28. We thus see that whether we measure the energy 
of a moving body by the thickness of the planks through 
which it can pierce its way, or by the height to which it 
can raise itself against gravity, the result arrived at is 
the same. We find the energy to be proportional to 
the square of the velocity, and we may formularize 
our conclusion as follows : — 

Let v = the initial velocity expressed in metres per 

v a 

second, then the energy in kilogrammetres = iqTq • Of 

course, if the body shot upwards weighs two kilogrammes, 
then everything is doubled, if three kilogrammes, tripled, 
and so on ; so that finally, if we denote by m the mass of 
the body in kilogrammes, we shall have the energy in kilo- 
grammetres = • To test the truth of this formula, 

we have only to apply it to the cases described in Arts. 
26 and 27. 
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29* We may further illustrate it by one or two 
examples. For instance, let it be required to find the 
energy contained in a mass of five kilogrammes, shot up- 
wards with the velocity of 20 metres per second. 

Here we have m — 5 and v — 20, hence — 

5 (20)* 2000 
Ener ^ - -grf = jgTg = 102 '04 ^ly. 

Again, let it be required to find the height to which the 
mass of the last question will ascend before it stops. We 
know that its energy is 102 ■ 01?, and that its mass is S. 
Dividing 102 * 04- by 5, we obtain 20 ' 408 as the height 
to which this mass of five kilogrammes must ascend in 
order to do work equal to 102 • 04 kilogrammetres. 

30. In what we have said we have taken no account 
either of the resistance or of the buoyancy of the atmo- 
sphere ; in fact, we have supposed the experiments to be 
made in vacuo, or, if not in vacuo, made by means of a 
heavy mass, like lead, which will be very little influenced 
either by the resistance or buoyancy of the air. 

We must not, however, forget that if a sheet of paper, 
or a feather, be shot upwards with the velocities men- 
tioned in our text, they will certainly not rise in the air 
to nearly the height recorded, but will be much sooner 
brought to a stop by the very great resistance which they 
encounter from the air, on account of their great surface, 
combined with their small mass. 

On the other hand, if the substance we make use of be 
a large light bag filled with hydrogen, it will find its way 
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upwards without any effort on our part, and we shall cer- 
tainly be doing no work by carrying it one or more 
metres in height — it will, in reality, help to pull us up, 
instead of requiring help from us to cause it to ascend 
In fine, what we have said is meant to refer to the force of 
gravity alone, without taking into account a resisting 
medium such as the atmosphere, the existence of which 
need not be considered in our present calculations. 

31. It should likewise be remembered, that while the 
energy of a moving body depends upon its velocity, it is 
independent of the direction in which the body is 
moving. We have supposed the body to be shot up- 
wards with a given velocity, but it might be shot hori- 
zontally with the same velocity, when it would have 
precisely the same energy as before. A cannon ball, if 
fired vertically upwards, may either be made to spend 
its energy in raising itself, or in piercing through a 
series of deal boards. Now, if the same ball be fired 
horizontally with the same velocity it will pierce through 
the same number of deal boards. 

In fine, direction of motion is of no consequence, and 
the only reason why we have chosen vertical motion is 
that, in this case, there is always the force of gravity 
steadily and constantly opposing the motion of the body, 
and enabling us to obtain an accurate measure of the 
work which it does by piercing its way upwards against 
this force. 

32. But gravity is not the only foree, and we might 
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measure the energy of a moving body by the extent to 
which it would bend a powerful spring or resist the at- 
traction of a powerful magnet, or, in fine, we might make 
use of the force which best suits our purpose. If this 
force be a constant one, we must measure the energy cf 
the moving body by the space which it is able to traverse 
against the action of the force— just as, in the case of 
gravity, we measured the energy of the body by the space 
through which it was able to raise itself against its own 
weight. 

33. We must, of course, bear in mind that if this force 
be more powerful than gravity, a body moved a short 
distance against it will represent the expenditure of as 
much energy as if it were moved a greater distance 
against gravity. In fine, we must take account both 
of the strength of the force and of the distance moved 
over by the body against it before we can estimate in an 
accurate matter the work which has been done. 
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CHAPTER IL 
MECHANICAL ENERGY AND ITS CHANGE INTO HEAT. 
Energy of Position. A Stone high up. 

34. In the last chapter it was shown what is meant 
by energy, and how it depends upon the velocity of 
a moving body; and now let us state that this 
same energy or power of doing work may neverthe- 
less be possessed by a body absolutely at rest. It 
will be remembered (Art. 26) that in one case where 
a kilogramme was shot vertically upwards, we supposed 
it to be caught at the summit of its flight and lodged on 
the top of a houso. Here, then, it rests without motion, 
but yet not without the power of doing work, and hence 
not without energy. For we know very well that if we let 
it Ml it will strike the ground with as much velocity, and, 
therefore, with as much energy, as it had when it was 
originally projected upwards. Or we may, if we choose, 
make use of its energy to assist us in driving in a pile, or 
utilize it in a multitude of ways. 

In its lofty position it is, therefore, not without energy, 
but this is of a quiet nature, and not due in the least to 
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motion. To what, then, is it due? We reply — to the 
position which the kilogramme occupies at the top of the 
house. For just as a body in motion is a very different 
thing (as regards energy) from a body at rest, so is a body 
at the top of a house a very different thing from a body 
at the bottom. 

To illustrate this, we may suppose that two men of 
equal activity and strength are fighting together, each 
having his pile of stones with which he is about to be- 
labour his adversary. One man, however, has secured for 
himself and his pile an elevated position on the top of a 
house, while his enemy has to remain content with a 
position at the bottom. Now, under these circumstances, 
you can at once tell which of the two will gain the day 
— evidently the man on the top of the house, and yet not 
on account of his own superior energy, but rather on 
account of the energy which he derives from the elevated 
position of his pile of stones. We thus see that there 
is a kind of energy derived from position, as well as a 
kind derived from velocity, and we shall, in future, call 
the former energy of position, and the latter energy of 
motion. 

A Head of Water. 

35. In order to vary our illustration, let us suppose 
there are two mills, one with a large pond of water near 
it and at a high level, while the other has also a pond, 
but at a lower level than itself. We need hardly ask 
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which of the two is likely to work — clearly the one 
with the pond at a low level can derive from it no advan- 
tage whatever, while the other may use the high level 
pond, or head of water, as this is sometimes called, to 
drive its wheel, and do its work. There is, thus, a great 
deal of work to be got out of water high up — real sub- 
stantial work, such as grinding corn or thrashing it, or 
turning wood or sawing it On the other hand, there is no 
work at all to be got from a pond of water that is low down. 

A Cross-bow bent A Watch wouTid up. 

36. In both of the illustrations now given, we have 
used the force of gravity as that force against which we 
are to do work, and in virtue of which a stone high up, 
or a head of water, is in a position of advantage, and has 
the power of doing work as it falls to a lower level. But 
there are other forces besides gravity, and, with respect to 
these, bodies may he in a position of advantage and be 
able to do work just as truly as the stone, or the head of 
water, in the case before mentioned. 

Let us take, for instance, the force of elasticity, and 
consider what happens in a cross-bow. When this is 
bent, the holt is evidently in a position of advantage 
with regard to the elastic force of the bow ; and when 
it is discharged, this energy of position of the bolt is 
converted into energy of motion, just as, when a stone on 
the top of a house is allowed to fall, its energy of posi- 
tion is converted into that of actual motion. 
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In like manner a watch wound up is in a position oi 
advantage with respect to the elastic force of the main- 
spring, and as the wheels of the watch move this is 
gradually converted into energy of motion 

Advantage of Position, 

37. It is, in fact, the fate of all kinds of energy of 
position to he ultimately converted into energy of motion. 

The former may he compared to money in a bank, or 
capital, the latter to money which we are in the act of 
spending; and just as, when we have money in a hank, we 
can draw it out whenever we want it, so, in the case of 
energy of position, we can make use of it whenever we 
please. To see this more clearly, let us compare together 
a watermill driven by a head of water, and a windmill 
driven by the wind. In the one case we may turn on 
the water whenever it is most convenient for us, but in 
the other we must wait until the wind happens to blow. 
The former has all the independence of a rich man ; the 
latter, all the obsequiousness of a poor one. If we pursue 
the analogy a Btep further, we shall see that the great 
capitalist, or the man who has acquired a lofty position, 
is respected because he has the disposal of a great 
quantity of energy ; and that whether he be a nobleman 
or a sovereign, or a general in command, be is powerful 
only from having something which enables him to make 
use of the services of others. When the man of wealth 
pays a labouring man to work for him, he is in truth 
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converting so much of his energy of position into actual 
energy, just as a miller lets out a portion of his head of 
water in order to do some work by its means. 

Transmutations of Visible Energy. — A Kilogramme 
shot upwards, 

38. We have thus endeavoured to show that there is 
an energy of repose as well as a living energy, an energy 
of position as well as of motion; and now let us trace 
the changes which take place in the energy of a weight, 
shot vertically upwards, as it continues to rise. It starts 
with a certain amount of energy of motion, hut as it 
ascends, this is by degrees changed into that of position, 
until, when it gets to the top of its flight, its energy is 
entirely due to position. 

To take an example, let us suppose that a kilogramme 
is projected vertically upwards with the velocity of 19 * 6 
metres in one second. According to the formula of Art 
28, it contains 19 1 6 units of energy due to its actual 
velocity. 

If we examine it at the end of one second, we shall 
find that it has risen 14? * 7 metres in height, and has now 
the velocity of 9*8. This velocity we know (Art. 26) 
denotes an amount of actual energy equal to 4t ' 9, while 
the height reached corresponds to an energy of position 
equal to 14? * 7. The kilogramme has, therefore, at this 
moment a total energy of 19 • 6, of which 14 *7 units are 
due to position, and 4 ' 9 to actual motion. 
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If we next examine it at the end of another second, we 
shall find that it has just been brought to rest, so that its 
energy of motion is nil ; nevertheless, it has succeeded in 
raising itself 19 '6 metres in height, bo that its energy of 
position is 19 - 6, 

There is, therefore, no disappearance of energy during 
the rise of the kilogramme, but merely a gradual change 
from one kind to another. It starts with actual energy, 
and this is gradually changed into that of position ; but 
if, at any stage of its ascent, we add together the actual 
energy of the kilogramme, and that due to its position, 
we shall find that their sum always remains the same. 

39. Precisely the reverse takes place when the kilo- 
gramme begins its descent. It starts on its downward 
journey with no energy of motion whatever, hut with a 
certain amount of energy of position ; as it falls, its 
energy of position becomes less, and its actual energy 
greater, the sum of the two remaining constant through- 
out, until, when it is about to strike the ground, its 
energy of position has been entirely changed into that 
of actual motion, and it now approaches the ground 
with the velocity, and, therefore, with the energy, which 
it had when it was originally projected upwards. 

The iTielined Plam. 

40. We have thus traced the transmutations, as reg 
energy, of a kilogramme shot vertically upwards, and 
allowed to fall again to the earth, and we may now 
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vary our hypothesis hy making the kilogramme rise 
vertically* but descend by means of a smooth inclined 
plane without friction — imagine in fact, the kilogramme 
to he shaped like a ball or roller, and the plane to be 
perfectly smooth. Now, it is well known to all students 
of dynamics, that in such a case the velocity which the 
kilogramme has when it has reached the bottom of the 
plane will be equal to that which it would have had if 
it had been dropped down vertically through the same 
height, and thus, by introducing a smooth inclined plane 
of this kind, you neither gain nor lose anything as regards 
energy. 

In the first place, you do not gain, for think what 
would happen if the kilogramme, when it reached the 
bottom of the inclined plane, should have a greater 
velocity than you gave it originally, when you shot it up. 
It would evidently be a profitable thing to shoot up the 
kilogramme vertically, and bring it down by means of 
the plane, for you would get back more energy than you 
originally spent upon it, and in every sense you would 
be a gainer. You might, in fact, by means of appropriate 
apparatus, convert the arrangement into a perpetual 
motion machine, and go on accumulating energy without 
limit — but this is not possibla 

On the other hand, the inclined plane, unless it be 
rough and angular, will not rob you of any of the energy 
of the kilogramme, but will restore to you the full amount, 
when once the bottom has been reached Nor does it 
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matter what be the length or shape of the plane, or 
whether it be straight or curved, or spiral, for in all 
cases, if it only be smooth and of the same vertical 
height, you will get the same amount of energy by causing 
the kilogramme to fall from the top to the bottom. 

41. But while the energy remains the same, the time 
of descent will vary according to the length and shape of 
the plane, for evidently the kilogramme will take a longer 
time to descend a very sloping plane than a very steep 
one. In fact, the sloping plane will take longer to gene- 
rate the requisite velocity than the steep one, but both 
will have produced the same result as regards 
energy, when once the kilogramme has arrived 
at the bottom. 

Functions of a Machine. 
42, Our readers are now beginning to per- 
ceive that energy cannot be created, and that 
by no means can we coax or cozen Dame 
Nature into giving us back more than we are 
entitled to get To impress this fundamental 
principle still more strongly upon our minds, 
let us consider in detail one or two mechan- 
ical contrivances, and see what they amount 
to as regards energy. 

Let us begin with the second system of 
pulleys. Here we have a power p attached 
to the one end of a thread, which passes 
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over all the pulleys, and is ultimately attached, by its 
other extremity, to a hook in the upper or fixed block. 
The weight w is, on the other hand, attached to the 
lower or moveable block, and rises with it. Let us 
suppose that the pulleys are without weight and the 
cords without friction, and that W is supported by six 
cords, as in the figure. Now, when there is equilibrium 
in this machine, it is well known that w will be equal 
to six times p ] that is to say, a power of one kilogramme 
will, in such a machine, balance or support a weight of 
six kilogrammes. If p be increased a single grain more, 
it will overbalance % and P will descend, while w will 
begin to rise. In such a case, after p has descended, say 
six metres, its weight being, say, one kilogramme, it has 
lost a quantity of energy of position equal to six units, 
since it is at a lower level by six metres than it was before. 
We have, in fact, expended upon our machine six units 
of energy. Now, what return have we received for this 
expenditure ? Our return is clearly the rise of W, and 
mechanicians will tell us that in this case W will have 
risen one metre. 

But the weight of w is six kilogrammes, and this 
having been raised one metre represents an energy of 
position equal to six. Wo have thus spent upon our 
machine, in the fall of P, an amount of energy equal to 
six units, and obtained in the rise of W an equivalent 
amount equal to six units also. We have, in truth, 
neither gained nor lost energy, but simply changed it 
into a form more convenient for our use. 
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Fig- 2. 



43. To impress this truth still more strongly, let us 
take quite a different machine, such as the hydrostatic 
press. Its mode of action will be 
jft ""j perceived from Fig. 2. Here we 

|] have two cylinders, a wide and 

a narrow one, which are con- 
nected together at the bottom by 
means of a strong tube. Each of 
these cylinders is provided with 
a water-tight piston, the space beneath being filled with 
water* It is therefore manifest, since the two cylinders 
are connected together, and since water is incompressible, 
that when wo push down the one piston the other will be 
pushed up. Let us suppose that the area of the small pis- 
ton is one square centimetre,* and that of the large piston 
one hundred square centimetres, and let us apply a weight 
of ten kilogrammes to the smaller piston. Now, it is 
known, from the laws of hydrostatics, that every square 
centimetre of the larger piston will be pressed upwards 
with the force of ten kilogrammes, so that the piston will 
altogether mount with the force of 1000 kilogrammea — 
that is to say, it will raise a weight of this amount as it 
ascends. 

Here, then, we have a machine in virtue of which a 
pressure of ten kilogrammes on the small piston enables 
the large piston to rise with the force of 1000 kilo- 

• That is to say, a square the side of -which is one centimetre, or the 
hundredth part of a metre. 
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grammes. But it is very easy to Bee that, while the 
small piston falls one metre, the large one will only rise 
one centimetre. For the quantity of water under the 
pistons being always the same, if this be pushed down 
one metre in the narrow cylinder, it will only rise one 
centimetre in the wide one- 

Let us now consider what we gain by this machine. The 
power of ten kilogrammes applied to the smaller piston is 
made to fall through one metre, and this represents the 
amount of energy which we have expended upon our 
machine, while, as a return, we obtain 1000 kilogrammes 
raised through one single centimetre. Here, then, as in 
the case of the pulleys, the return of energy is precisely 
the same as the expenditure, and, provided we ignore 
friction, we neither gain nor lose anything by the machine. 
All that we do is to transmute the energy into a more 
convenient form — what we gain in power we lose in 
space ; but we are willing to sacrifice space or quickness 
of motion in order to obtain the tremendous pressure or 
force which we get by means of the hydrostatic press* 

Principle of Virtual Velocities. 

44. These illustrations will have prepared our readers 
to perceive the true function of a machine. This was 
first clearly defined by Galileo, who saw that in any 
machine, no matter of what kind, if we raise a large 
weight by means of a small one, it will be found that the 
small weight, multiplied into the Bpace through which it 
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is lowered, will exactly equal the large weight, multiplied 
into that through which it is raised. 

This principle, known as that of virtual velocities, 
enables us to perceive at once our true position. We see 
that the world of mechanism is not a manufactory, in 
which energy is created, but rather a mart, into which 
we may bring energy of one kind and change or barter it 
for an equivalent of another kind, that suits us better — 
but if we come with nothing in our hand, with nothing 
we shall most assuredly return A machine, in truth, . 
does not create, but only transmutes, and this principle 
will enable us to tell, without further knowledge of 
mechanics, what are the conditions of equilibrium of any 
arrangement. 

For instance, let it be required to find those of a lever, 
of which the one arm is three times as long as the other. 
Here it is evident that if we overbalance the lever by a 
single grain, so as to cause the long arm with its power to 
fall down while the short one with its weight rises up, 
then the long arm will fall three inches for every inch 
through which the short arm rises; and hence, to make up 
for this, a single kilogramme on the 
long arm will balance three kilo- 
grammes on the short one, or the 
power will be to the weight as one 
is to three. 

45. Or, again, let us take the in- 
clined plane as represented in Fig. 3. 
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Here we have a smooth plane and a weight held upon 
it by means of a power P, as in the figure. Now, 
if we overbalance P by a single grain, we shall bring 
the weight W from the bottom to the top of the plane. 
But when this has taken place, it is evident that 
P has Mien through a vertical distance equal to the 
length of the plane, while on the other hand w has only 
risen through a vertical distance equal to the height. 
Hence, in order that the principle of virtual velocities 
shall hold, we must have P multiplied into its fall equal 
to W multiplied into its rise, that is to say, 

P x Length of plane = w x Height of plane, 

or I = Hei g hi 
W Length. 

What Friction does. 

46. The two examples now given are quite sufficient to 
enable our readers to see the true function of a machine, 
and they are now doubtless disposed to acknowledge that 
no machine will give back more energy than is spent 
upon it. It is not, however, equally clear that it will 
not give back less ; indeed, it is a well-known fact that 
it constantly does so. For we have supposed our 
machine to be without friction — but no machine is with- 
out friction — and the consequence is that the available 
out-come of the machine is more or less diminished by 
this drawback. Now, unless we are able to see clearly 
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what part friction really plays, we cannot prove the con- 
servation of energy. We see clearly enough that energy 
cannot he created, but we are not equally sure that it 
cannot be destroyed; indeed, we may say we have 
apparent grounds for believing that it ia destroyed — 
that is our present position Now, if the theory of the 
conservation of energy be true — that is to say, if energy 
ia in any sense indestructible — friction will prove itself 
to be, not the destroyer of energy, but merely the con- 
verter of it into some less apparent and perhaps less 
useful form, 

47. We must, therefore, prepare ourselves to study 
what friction really does, and also to recognize energy 
in a form remote from that possessed by a body in visible 
motion, or by a head of water. To friction we may 
add percussion, as a process by which energy is appa- 
rently destroyed ; and as we have (Art. 39) considered 
the ease of a kilogramme shot vertically upwards, de- 
monstrating that it will ultimately reach the ground 
with an energy equal to that with which it was shot 
upwards, we may pursue the experiment one step further, 
and ask what becomes of its energy after it has struck 
the ground and come to rest ? We may vary the ques- 
tion by asking what becomes of the energy of the smith's 
blow after his hammer has struck the anvil, or what of 
the energy of the cannon ball after it has struck the 
target, or what of that of the railway train after it has 
been stopped by friction at the break- wheel ? All these 
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are cases in which percussion or friction appears at first 
sight to have destroyed visible energy ; but before pro- 
nouncing upon this seeming destruction, it clearly be- 
hoves us to ask if anything else makes its appearance at 
the moment when the visible energy is apparently 
destroyed For, after all, energy may be like the Eastern 
magicians, of whom we read that they had the power of 
changing themselves into a variety of forms, but were 
nevertheless very careful not to disappear altogether. 

When Motion is destroyed, Heat appears, 

48. Now, in reply to the question we have put, it may 
be confidently asserted that whenever visible energy is 
apparently destroyed by percussion or friction, something 
else makes its appearance, and that something is heat 
Thus, a piece of lead placed upon an anvil maybe greatly 
heated by successive blows of a blacksmith's hammer* 
The collision of flint and steel will produce heat, and a 
rapidly-moving cannon ball, when striking against an 
iron target, may even be heated to redness. Again, with 
regard to friction, we know that on a dark night sparks 
are seen to issue from the break-wheel which is stopping 
a railway train, and we know, also, that the axles of rail- 
way carriages get alarmingly hot* if they are not well 
supplied with grease. 

Finally, the schoolboy will tell us that he is in the 
habit of rubbing a brass button upon the desk, and ap- 
plying it to the back of hi3 neighbour's hand, and that 
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when his own hand has been treated in this way, he I 
found the button unmistakeably hot 

Heat a species of Motion, 

49. For a long time this appearance of heat by friction 
or percussion was regarded as inexplicable, because it 
was believed that heat was a kind of matter, and it was 
difficult to understand where all this heat came from 
The partisans of the material hypothesis, no doubt, 
ventured to suggest that in such processes heat might 
be drawn from the neighbouring bodies, so that the 
Caloric (which was the name given to the imaginary 
substance of heat) was squeezed or rubbed out of them, 
according as the process was percussion or friction But 
this was regarded by many as no explanation, even 
before Sir Humphry Davy, about the end of last cen- 
tury, clearly showed it to be untenable, 

50. Davy's experiments consisted in rubbing together 
two pieces of ice until it was found that both were 
nearly melted, and he varied the conditions of his ex- 
periments in such a manner as to show that the heat 
produced in this case could not be abstracted from the 
neighbouring bodies. 

5L Let us pause to consider the alternatives to which 
we are driven by this experiment If we still choose to 
regard heat as a substance, since this has not been taken 
from the surrounding bodies, it must necessarily have 
been created in the process of friction. But if we choose 
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to regard heat as a species of motion, we have a simpler 
alternative, for, inasmuch as the energy of visible motion 
has disappeared in the process of friction, we may sup- 
pose that it has been transformed into a species of mole- 
cular motion, which we call heat ; and this was the con- 
clusion to which Davy came. 

52. About the same time another philosopher was 
occupied with a similar experiment Count Rumford was 
superintending the boring of cannon at the arsenal at 
Munich, and was forcibly struck with the very great 
amount of heat caused by this process. The source of 
this heat appeared to him to be absolutely inexhaustible, 
and, being unwilling to regard it as the creation of a 
species of matter, he was led like Davy to attribute it to 
motion. 

53. Assuming, therefore, that heat is a species of 
motion, the next point is to endeavour to comprehend 
what kind of motion it is, and in what respects it is 
different from ordinary visible motion, To do this, let us 
imagine a railway carriage, full of passengers, to be whirl- 
ing along at a great speed, its occupants quietly at ease, 
because, although they are in rapid motion, they are all 
moving at the same rate and in the same direction. Now, 
suppose that the train meets with a sudden check , — a 
disaster is the consequence, and the quiet placidity of the 
occupants of the carriage is instantly at an end. 

Even if we suppose that the carriage is not broken up 
and its occupants killed, yet they are all in a violent 
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state of excitement ; those fronting the engine are driven 
with force against their opposite neighbours, and are, no 
doubt, as forcibly repelled, each one taking care of him- 
self in the general scramble. Now, we have only to sub- 
stitute particles for persons, in order to obtain an idea of 
what takes place when percussion is converted into heat. 
We have, or suppose we have, in this act the same violent 
collision of atoms, the same thrusting forward of A upon 
B, and the same violence in pushing back on the part of 
B — the same struggle, confusion, and excitement — the 
only difference being that particles are heated instead of 
human beings, or their tempers. 

54. We are bound to acknowledge that the proof which 
we have now given is not a direct one ; indeed, we have, 
in our first chapter, explained the impossibility of our 
ever seeing these individual particles, or watching their 
movements ; and hence our proof of the assertion that 
heat consists in such movements cannot possibly be direct. 
We cannot see that it does so consist, but yet we may 
feel sure, as reasonable beings, that we are right in our 
conjecture. 

In the argument now given, we have only two alter- 
natives to start with — either heat must consist of a 
motion of particles, or, when percussion or friction is con- 
verted into heat, a peculiar substance called caloric must 
be created, for if heat be not a species of motion it must 
necessarily be a species of matter. Now, we have pre- 
ferred to consider heat as a species of motion to the alter* 
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native of supposing the creation of a peculiar land of 
matter, 

55. Nevertheless, it is desirable to have something to 
say to an opponent who, rather than acknowledge heat 
to be a species of motion, will allow the creation of matter 
To such an one we would say that innumerable experi- 
ments render it certain that a hot body is not sensibly 
heavier than a cold one, so that if heat be a species of 
matter it is one that is not subject to the law of gravity. 
If we burn iron wire in oxygen gas, we are entitled to 
say that the iron combines with the oxygon, because we 
know that the product is heavier than the original iron 
by the very amount which the gas has lost in weight. 
But there i3 no such proof that during combustion the 
iron has combined with a substance called caloric, and 
the absence of any such proof is enough to entitle us to 
consider heat to be a species of motion, rather than a 
species of matter. 

Heat a Backward and Forward Motion, 

56. We shall now suppose that our readers have 
assented to our proposition that heat is a species of 
motion. It is almost unnecessary to add that it must 
be a species of backward and forward motion; for 
nothing is more clear than that a heated substance is 
not in motion as a whole, and will not, if put upon a 
table, push its way from the one end to the other. 

Mathematicians express this peculiarity by saying that, 
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although there is violent internal motion among the par- 
ticles, yet the centre of gravity of the substance remains 
at rest ; and since, for most purposes, we may suppose a 
body to act as if concentrated at its centre of gravity, we 
may say that the body is at rest. 

57. Let us here, before proceeding further, borrow an 
illustration from that branch of physics which treats of 
sound. Suppose, for instance, that a man is accurately 
balanced in a scale-pan, and that some water enters his 
ear; of course he will become heavier in consequence, 
and if the balance be sufficiently delicate, it will exhibit 
the difference. But suppose a sound or a noise enters 
his ear, he may say with truth that something has entered, 
but yet that something is not matter, nor will he become 
one whit heavier in consequence of its entrance, and he 
will remain balanced as before. • Now, a man into whose 
ear sound has entered may be compared to a substance 
into which heat has entered ; we may therefore suppose a 
heated body to be similar in many respects to a sounding 
body, and just as the particles of a sounding body move 
backwards and forwards, so we may suppose that the 
particles of a heated body do the same. 

We shall take another opportunity (Art 162) to enlarge 
upon this likeness ; but, meanwhile, we shall suppose that 
our readers perceive the analogy. 
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Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 

58. We have thus come to the conclusion that when 
any heavy body, say a kilogramme weight, strikes the 
ground, the visible energy of the kilogramme is changed 
into heat ; and now, having established the fact of a re- 
lationship between these two forma of energy, our next 
point is to ascertain according to what law the heating 
effect depends upon the height of fall. Let us, for in- 
stance, suppose that a kilogramme of water is allowed to 
drop from the height of 848 metres, and that we have 
the means of confining to its own particles and retaining 
there the heating effect produced. Now, we may suppose 
that its descent is accomplished in two stages ; that, first 
of all, it falls upon a platform from the height of 424? 
metres, and gets heated in consequence, and that then 
the heated mass is allowed to fall other 424 metres. It 
is clear that the water will now be doubly heated ; or, in 
other words, the heating effect in such a case will be pro- 
portional to the height through which the body falls — that 
is to say, it will be proportional to the actual energy which 
the body possesses before the blow has changed this into 
heat. In fact, just as the actual energy represented by a 
fall from a height is proportional to the height, so is the 
heating effect, or molecular energy, into which the actual 
energy is changed proportional to the height also. Having 
established this point, we now wish to know through 
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how many metres a kilogramme of water must fall in 
order to be heated one degree centigrade. 

59. For a precise determination of this important 
point, we are indebted to Dr. Joule, of Manchester, who 
has, perhaps, done more than any one else to put the 
science of energy upon a sure foundation. Dr, Joule 
made numerous experiments, with the view of arriving 
at the exact relation between mechanical energy and 
heat; that is to say, of determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. In some of the most important of 
these he took advantage of the friction of fluids, 

60. These experiments were conducted in the following 
manner. A certain fixed weight was attached to a pulley, 
as in the figure. The weight had, of course, a tendency 




to descend, and hence to turn the pulley round The 
pulley had its axle supported upon friction wheels, at / 
and f t by means of which- the friction caused by the 
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movement of the pulley was very much reduced. A 
string, passing over the circumference of the pulley, was 
wrapped round r, bo that, as the weight descended, the 
pulley moved round, and the string of the pulley caused 
r to rotate very rapidly. Now, the motion of the axis r 
was conducted within the covered box b, where there 
was attached to r a system of paddles, of which a sketch 
is given in figure ; and therefore, as r moved, these 
paddles moved also. There were, altogether, eight sets 
of these paddles revolving between four stationary vanes. 
If, therefore, the box were full of liquid, the paddles and 
the vanes together would churn it about, for these sta- 
tionary vanes would prevent the liquid being carried 
along by the paddles in the direction of rotation. 

Now, in this experiment, the weight was made to 
descend through a certain fixed distance, which was 
accurately measured. As it descended, the paddles were 
set in motion, and the energy of the descending weight 
was thus made to churn, and hence to heat some water 
contained in the box B. When the weight had descended 
a certain distance, by undoing a small peg p, it could be 
wound up again without moving the paddles in B, and 
thus the heating effect of several falls of the weight 
could be accumulated until this became so great as to be 
capable of being accurately measured by a thermometer. 
It ought to be mentioned that great care was taken in 
these experiments, not only to reduce the friction of the 
axles of the pulley as much as possible, but also to 
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estimate and correct for this friction as accurately as 
possible ; in tact, every precaution was taken to make the 
experiment successful. 

61. Other experiments were made by Joule, in some of 
which a disc was made to rotate against another disc of 
cast-iron pressed against it, the whole arrangement being 
immersed in a cast-iron vessel filled with mercury. 
From all these experiments, Dr. Joule concluded that the 
quantity of heat produced by friction, if we can preserve 
and accurately measure it, will always be found propor- 
tional to the quantity of work expended. He expressed 
this proportion by stating the number of units of work in 
kilogrammetres necessary to raise by 1° C. the tempera- 
ture of one kilogramme of water. This was 424^ as 
determined by his last and most complete experiments; 
and hence we may conclude that if a kilogramme of 
water be allowed to fall through 424? metres, and if its 
motion be then suddenly stopped, sufficient heat will be 
generated to raise the temperature of the water through 
1° G, and so on, in the same proportion. 

62. Now, if we take the kilogrammetre as our unit of 
work, and the heat necessary to raise a kilogramme of 
water 1° C. as our unit of heat, this proportion may be 
expressed by saying that one heat unit is equal to 424 
units of work 

This number is frequently spoken of as the mechanical 
equivalent of heat; and in scientific treatises it is 
denoted by J. f the initial of Dr. Joules name. 
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63. We have now stated the exact relationship that 
subsists between mechanical energy and heat, and before 
proceeding further with proofs of the great law of con- 
servation, we shall endeavour to make our readers 
acquainted with other varieties of energy, on the ground 
that it is necessary to penetrate the various disguises 
that our magician assumes before we can pretend to 
explain the principles that actuate him in his trans- 
formations. 
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CHAPTER III 

TEE FORCES AND ENERGIES OF NATURE: 
TEE LAW OF CONSERVATION. 

64. In the last chapter we introduced our readers to 
two varieties of energy, one of them visible, and the other 
invisible or molecular ; and it will now be our duty to 
search through the whole field of physical science for 
other varieties. Here it is well to bear in mind that all 
energy consists of two kinds, that of position and that of 
actual motion, and also that this distinction holds for 
invisible molecular energy just as truly as it does for that 
which is visible. Now, energy of position implies a body 
in a position of advantage with respect to some force, and 
hence we may with propriety begin our search by 
investigating the various forces of nature. 

Gravitation, 

65. The most general, and perhaps the most important, 
of these forces is gravitation, and the law of action of this 
force may be enunciated as follows : — Every particle of 
the universe attracts every other particle with a force 
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depending jointly upon the mass of the attracting and 
of the attracted particle, and varyvng inversely as the 
square of distance between the two. A little explanation 
will make this plain. 

Suppose a particle or system of particles of which 
the mass is unity to be placed at a distance equal to unity 
from another particle or system of particles of which the 
mass is also unity — the two will attract each other. Let us 
agree to consider the mutual attraction between them 
equal to unity also. 

Suppose, now, that we have on the one side two such 
systems with a mass represented by 2, and on the other 
side the same system as before, with a mass repre- 
sented by unity, the distance, meanwhile, remaining 
unaltered. It is clear the double system will now attract 
the single system with a twofold force. Let us next 
suppose the mass of both systems to be doubled, the 
distance always remaining the same. It is clear that we 
shall now have a fourfold force, each unit of the one 
system attracting each unit of the other In like manner, 
if the mass of the one system is % and that of the other 
3, the force will be 6. We may, for instance, call the 
components of the one system A A, and those of 

1 2 

the other A, A, A, and we shall have A pulled towards 

3' 4* 6' *• 

A, A, and A, with a threefold force, and A pulled 
a * 5 2 

towards A, A, and A, with a threefold force, making 

a* 4 6 
altogether a force equal to 6. 
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In the next place, let the masses remain unaltered, but 
let the distance between them be doubled, then the force 
will be reduced fourfold. Let the distance be tripled, 
then the force will be reduced ninefold, and so on. 

66. Gravitation may be described as a very weak force, 
capable of acting at a distance, or at least of appearing 
to do so. It takes the mass of the whole earth to pro- 
duce the force with which we are so familiar at its 
surface, and the presence of a large mass of rock or 
mountain does not produce any appreciable difference in 
the weight of any substance. It is the gravitation of the 
earth, lessened of course by distance, which acts upon 
the moon 240,000 miles away, and the gravitation of the 
sun influences in like manner the earth and the various 
other planets of our system. 



Elastic Forces. 

67. Elastic forces, although in their mode of action 
very different from gravity, are yet due to visible 
arrangements of matter ; thus, when a cross-bow is bent, 
there is a visible change produced in the bow, which, as a 
whole, resists this bending, and tends to resume its 
previous positioa It therefore requires energy to bend 
a bow, just as truly and visibly as it docs to raise a 
weight above the earth, and elasticity is, therefore, as 
truly a species of force as gravity is. We shall not her© 
attempt to discuss the various ways in which this fore© 
may act, or in which a solid elastic substance will resist 
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all attempts to deform it ; but in all cases it is clearly 
manifest that work must be spent upon the body, and the 
force of elasticity must be encountered and overcome 
throughout a certain space before any sensible deforma- 
tion can take place. 

Force of Cohesion. 

68. Let us now leave the forces which animate large 
masses of matter, and proceed to discuss those which 
subsist between the smaller particles of which these large 
masses are composed. And here we must say one word 
more about molecules and atoms, and the distinction we 
feel ourselves entitled to draw between these very small 
bodies, even although we shall never be able to see either 
the one or the other. 

In our first chapter (Art. 7) we supposed the continual 
sub-division of a grain of sand until we had arrived at 
the smallest entity retaining all the properties of sand 
— this we called a Tnolecule, and nothing smaller than 
this is entitled to be called sand. If we continue this 
sub-division further, the molecule of sand separates itself 
into its chemical constituents, consisting of silicon on 
the one side, and oxygen on the other. Thus we arrive 
at last at the smallest body which can call itself silicon, 
and the smallest which can call itself oxygen, and we 
have no reason to suppose that either of these is capable 
of sub-division into something else, since we regard 
oxygen and silicon as elementary or simple bodies. Now, 
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these constituents of the silicon molecule are called atom8 t 
so that we tay the sand molecule is divisible into atoms 
of silicon and of oxygen. Furthermore, we have strong 
reason for supposing that such molecules and atoms really 
exist, but into the arguments for their existence we can- 
not now enter — it is one of those thing9 that we must 
ask our readers to take for granted. 

GO. Let us now take two molecules of sand. These, 
when near together, have a very Btrong attraction for 
each other. It is, in truth, this attraction which renders 
it difficult to break up a crystalline particle of sand or 
rock crystal But it is only exerted when the molecules 
are near enough together to form a homogeneous crystal- 
line structure, for let the distance between them be some- 
what increased, and we find that all attraction entirely 
vanishes, Thus there is little or no attraction between 
different particles of sand, even although they are very 
closely packed together. In like manner, the integrity 
of a piece of glass is due to the attraction between its 
molecules ; but let these be separated by a flaw, and it 
will soon be found that this very small increase of dis- 
tance greatly diminishes the attraction between the par- 
ticles, and that the structure will now fall to pieces from 
the slightest causa Now, these examples are sufficient 
to show that molecular attraction or cohesion, as this is 
called, is a force which acts very powerfully through a 
certain small distance, but which vanishes altogether 
when this distance becomes perceptible. Cohesion is 
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strongest in solids, while in liquids it is much diminished, 
and in gases it may be said to vanish altogether* The 
molecules of gases are, in truth, so far away from one 
another, a* to have little or no mutual attraction, a fact 
proved by Dr. d oule, whose name was mentioned in the 
last chapter. 

Force of Chemical Affinity. 

70. Let us now consider the mutual forces between 
atoms. These may be characterized as even stronger 
than the forces between molecules, but as disappearing 
still more rapidly when the distance is increased. Let 
us, for instance, take carbon and oxygen — two substances 
which are ready to combine together to form carbonic 
acid, whenever they have a suitable opportunity. In 
this case, each atom of carbon will unite with two of 
oxygen, and the result will be something quite different 
from either. Yet under ordinary circumstances carbon, or 
its representative, coal, will remain unchanged in the 
presence of oxygen, or of atmospheric air containing 
oxygen. There will be no tendency to combine together, 
because although the particles of the oxygen would appear 
to be in immediate contact with those of the carbon, 
yet the nearness is not sufficient to permit of chemical 
affinity acting with advantage. When, however, the 
nearness becomes sufficient, then chemical affinity begins 
to operate. We have, in fact, the familiar act of com- 
bustion, and as its consequence, the chemical union of the 
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carbon or coal with the oxygen of the air, carbonic acid 
being the result Here, then, we have a very powerful 
force acting only at a very small distance, which we 
name chemical affinity, inasmuch as it represents the 
attraction exerted between atoms of different bodies in 
contradistinction to cohesion, which denotes the attraction 
between molecules of the same body. 

71* If we regard gravitation as the representative of 
forces that act or appear to act, at a distance, we may 
regard cohesion and chemical affinity as the representa- 
tives of those forces which, although very powerful, only 
act or appear to act through a very small interval of 
distance. 

A little reflection will show us how inconvenient it 
would be if gravitation diminished very rapidly with the 
distance ; for then even supposing that the bond which 
retains us to the earth were to hold good, that which 
retains the moon to the earth might vanish entirely, as 
well as that which retains the earth to the sun, and the 
consequences would be far from pleasant Reflection 
will also show us how inconvenient it would be if 
chemical affinity existed at all distances ; if coal, for 
instance, were to combine with oxygen without the ap- 
plication of heat, it would greatly alter the value of this 
fuel to mankind, and would materially check the progress 
of human industry. 
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Remarks on Molecular and Atomic Forces. 

72. Now, it is important to remember that we must 
treat cohesion and chemical affinity exactly in the same 
way as gravity has been treated j and just as we have 
energy of position with respect to gravity, so may we 
have as truly a species of energy of position with 
respect to cohesion and chemical affinity. Let us 
begin with cohesion. 

73, We have hitherto regarded heat as a peculiar 
motion of the molecules of matter, without any reference 
to the force which actuates these molecules. But it is 
a well-known fact that bodies in general expand wnen 
heated, so that, in virtue of this expansion, the molecules 
of a body are driven violently apart against the force of 
cohesion. Work has in truth been done against this 
force, just as truly as, when a kilogramme is raised from 
the earth, work is done against the force of gravity. 
When a substance is heated, we may, therefore, suppose 
that the heat has a twofold office to perform, part of it 
going to increase the actual motions of the molecules, 
and part of it to separate these molecules from one 
another against the force of cohesion. Thus, if I swing 
round horizontally a weight (attached to my hand by 
an elastic thread of india-rubber), my energy will be 
spent in two ways — first of all, it will be spent in com- 
municating a velocity to the weight ; and, secondly, in 
stretching the india-rubber string, by means of the 
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centrifugal tendency of the weight Work will be done 
against the elastic force of the string, as well as spent 
in increasing the motion of the weight 

Now, something of thih kind may be taking place 
when a body is heated, for we may very well suppose 
heat to consist of a vertical or circular motion, the ten- 
dency of which would be to drive the particles asunder 
against the force of cohesion. Part, therefore, of the 
energy of heat will be spent in augmenting the motion, 
and part in driving asunder the particles. We may, 
however, suppose that, in ordinary cases, the great pro- 
portion of the energy of heat goes towards increasing 
the molecular motion, rather than in doing work against 
the force of cohesion. 

74. In certain cases, however, it is probable that the 
greater part of the heat applied is spent in doing work 
against molecular forces, instead of increasing the 
motions of moleculea 

Thus, when a solid melts, or when a liquid is rendered 
gaseous, a considerable amount of heat is spent in the 
process, which does not become sensible, that is to say, 
docs not affect the thermometer. Thus, in order to melt 
a kilogramme of ice, heat is required sufficient to raise 
a kilogramme of water through 80° G, and yet, when 
melted, the water is no warmer than the ice. We ex- 
press this fact by saying that the latent heat of water 
is 80. Again, if a kilogramme of water at 100° be con- 
verted entirely into steam, as much heat is required a* 
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would raise the water through 537° C, or 537 kilogrammes 
of water through one degree ; but yet the steam is no 
hotter than the water, and we express this fact by saying 
that the latent heat of steam is 537* Now, in both of 
these instances it ia at least extremely probable that 
a large portion of the heat is spent in doing work against 
the force of cohesion ; and, more especially, when a fluid 
is converted into a gas, we know that the molecules are 
in that process separated so far from one another as ftp 
lose entirely any trace of mutual force. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that although in most cases the greater 
portion of the heat applied to a body is spent in in- 
creasing its molecular motion, and only a Bmall part in 
doing work against cohesion, yet when a solid melts, or 
a liquid vaporizes, a large portion of the heat required is 
not improbably spent in doing work against molecular 
forces. But the energy, though spent, is not lost, for 
when the liquid again freezes, or when the vapour again 
condenses, this energy is once more transformed into tho 
shape of sensihle heat, just as when a stone is dropped 
from the top of a house, its energy of position is trans* 
formed once more into actual energy. 

75. A single instance will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of the strength of molecular forces. If a bar of 
wrought iron, whose temperature is 10° C. above that 
of the surrounding medium, be tightly secured at its 
extremities, it will draw these together with a force of at 
least one ton for each square inch of section, In some 
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cases where a building has shown signs of bulging out- 
wards, iron bars have been placed across it, and secured 
while in a heated state to the walk On cooling, the 
iron contracted with great force, and the walls were 
thereby pulled together. 

7G. We are next brought to consider atomic forces, or 
those which lead to chemical union, and now let us see 
how these are influenced by heat. We have seen that 
heat causes a separation between the molecules of a 
body, that is to say, it increases the distance between 
two contiguous molecules, but we must not suppose that, 
meanwhile, the molecules themselves are left unaltered. 

The tendency of heat to cause separation is not confined 
to increasing the distance between molecules, but acts 
also, no doubt, in increasing the distance between parts 
of the same molecule : in fact, the energy of heat is spent 
in pulling the constituent atoms asunder against the force 
of chemical affinity, as well as in pulling the molecules 
asunder against the force of cohesion, so that, at a very 
high temperature, it is probable that most chemical com- 
pounds would be decomposed, and many are so, even at & 
very moderate heat 

Thus the attraction between oxygen and silver is so 
slight that at a comparatively low temperature the oxide 
of silver is decomposed In like manner, limestone, or 
carbonate of lime, is decomposed when subjected to the 
heat of a lime-kiln, carbonic acid being given off, while 
quick-lime remains behind Now, in separating hetero- 
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geneous atoms against the powerful force of chemical 
affinity, work is done as truly as it is in separating molecules 
from one another against the force of cohesion, or in separ- 
ating a stone from the earth against the force of gravity. 

77. Heat, as we have seen, is very frequently influential 
in performing this separation, and its energy is spent in 
so doing; but other energetic agents produce chemical 
decomposition as well as heat. For instance, certain rays 
of the sun decompose carbonic acid into carbon and 
oxygen in the leaves of plants, and their energy is spent 
in the process ; that is to say, it is spent in pulling 
asunder two such powerfully attracting substances against 
the aflinity they have for one another. And, again, the 
electric current is able to decompose certain substances, 
and of course its energy is spent in the process. 

Therefore, whenever two powerfully attracting atoms 
are separated, energy is spent in causing this separation 
as truly as in separating a stone from the earth, and 
when once the separation has been accomplished we have 
a species of energy of position just as truly as we have in 
a head of water, or in a stone at the top of a house, 

78. It is this chemical separation that is meant when 
we speak of coal as a source of energy. Coal, or carbon, 
has a great attraction for oxygen, and whenever heat is 
applied the two bodies unite together. Now oxygen, as 
it exists in the atmosphere, is the common inheritance of 
all, and if, in addition to this, some of us possess coal in 
our cellars, or in pits, we have thus secured a store of 
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energy of position which we can draw upon with more 
facility than if it were a head of water, for, although we 
can draw upon the energy of a head of water whenever 
we choose, yet we cannot carry it about with ua from 
place to place as we can with coal We thus perceive 
that it is not the coal, by itself, that forms the source of 
energy, but this is due to the fact that we have coal, or 
carbon, in one place, and oxygen in another, while we 
have also the means of causing them to unite with each 
other whenever we wish. If there were no oxygen in 
the air, coal by itself would be of no valua 

Electricity : its Properties. 

79. Our readers have now been told about the force 
of cohesion that exists between molecules of the same 
body, and also about that of chemical affinity existing 
between atoms of different bodies. Now, heterogeneity 
1b an essential element of this latter force — there must 
be a difference of some kind before it can exhibit itself — 
and under these circumstances its exhibitions are fre- 
quently characterized by very extraordinary and interest- 
ing phenomena 

We allude to that peculiar exhibition arising out of the 
forces of heterogenous bodies which we call electricity, 
and, before proceeding further, it may not be out of place 
to give a short sketch of the mode of action of this very 
mysterious, but most interesting, agent 

80, The science of electricity is of very ancient origin ; 
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but its beginning was very small. For a couple of thou- 
sand years it made little or no progress, and then, during 
the course of little more than a century, developed into 
the giant which it now is. The ancient Greeks were 
aware that amber, when rubbed with silk, had the pro- 
perty of attracting light bodies ; and Dr. Gilbert, about 
three hundred years ago, showed that many other things, 
such as sulphur, sealing-wax, and glass, have the same 
property as amber* 

In the progress of the science it came to be known 
that certain substances are able to carry away the 
peculiar influence produced, while others are unable to 
do so ; the former are called conductors, and the latter 
non-conductors, or insulators, of electricity. To make 
the distinction apparent, let us take a metal rod, having 
a glass stem attached to it, and rub the glass stem with 
a piece of silk, care being taken that both silk and glass 
are warm and dry. Wo shall find that the glass has now 
acquired the property of attracting little bits of paper, or 
elder pith j but only where it has been rubbed, for the 
peculiar influence acquired by the glass has not been able 
to spread itself over the surface. 

If, however, we take hold of the glass stem, and rub 
the metal rod, we may, perhaps, produce the same pro- 
perty in the metal, but it will spread over the whole, not 
confining itself to the part rubbed. Thus we perceive 
that raetal is a conductor, while glass is an insulator, or 
non-conductor, of electricity. 
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81. We would next observe that this influence U of 
two kinds. To prove this, let us perform the following 

experiment Let us suspend 
a small pith ball by a very 
slender silk thread, as in Fig. 5. 
Next, let us rub a stick of 
warm, dry glass with a 
piece of warm silk, and with 
this excited stick touch the 
pith balL The pith ball, after 
being touched, will be repelled 
l~r — , ^ exc ited glass. Let us 

fl ' lllw next excite, in a similar man- 

ner, a stick of dry sealing-wax with a piece of warm, dry 
flannel, and on approaching this stick to the pith ball it 
will attract it, although the ball, in ita present state, ia 
repelled by the excited glass. 

Thus a pith ball, touched by excited glass, is repelled 
by excited glass, but attracted by excited sealing-wax 

In like manner, it might be shown that a pith ball, 
touched by excited sealing-wax, will be afterwards re- 
pelled by excited sealing-wax, but attracted by excited 
glass. 

Now, what the excited glass did to the pith ball wa3 
to communicate to it part of its own influence, after 
which the ball was repelled by the glass ; or, in other 
words, bodies charged with similar electricities repel one 
another. 
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Again, since the pith ball, when charged with the elec- 
tricity from glass, was attracted to the electrified sealing- 
wax, we conclude that bodies charged with unlike elec- 
tricities attract one another. The electricity from glass 
is sometimes called vitreous, and that from sealing-wax 
resinous, electricity, but more frequently the former is 
known as positive, and the latter as negative, electricity — 
it being understood that these words do not imply the 
possession of a positive nature by the one influence, or 
of a negative nature by the other, but are merely terms 
employed to express the apparent antagonism which 
exists between the two kinds of electricity. 

82. The next point worthy of notice is that whenever 
one electricity is produced, just as much is produced of 
an opposite description. Thus, in the case of glass 
excited by silk, we have positive electricity developed 
upon the glass, while we have also negative electricity 
developed upon the silk to precisely the same extent And, 
again, when sealing-wax is rubbed with flannel, we have 
negative electricity developed upon the sealing-wax, and 
just as much positive upon the flannel 

83. These facta have given rise to a theory of elec- 
tricity, or at least to a method of regarding it, which, if 
not absolutely correct, seems yet to unite together the 
various phenomena. According to this hypothesis, a 
neutral, unexcited body is supposed to contain a store 
of the two electricities combined together, so that when- 
ever such a body is excited, a separation is produced 
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between the two. The phenomena which we have 
described arc, therefore, due to this electrical separation, 
and inasmuch as the two electricities have a great affinity 
for one another, it requires the expenditure of energy to 
produce this separation, just as truly as it does to separate 
a atone from the earth. 

84. Now, it is worthy of note that electrical separa- 
tion is only produced when heterogeneous hodies are 
rubbed together. Thus, if flannel be rubbed upon glass, 
we have electricity ; but if flannel be nibbed upon glass 
covered with flannel, we have none. In like manner, if 
silk be rubbed upon sealing-wax covered with silk, or, in 
fine, if two portions of the same substance be rubbed 
together, we have no electricity. 

On the other hand, a very slight difference of texture 
is sometimes sufficient to produce electrical separation. 
Thus, if two pieces of the same silk ribbon be rubbed 
together lengthwise, we have no electricity; but if they 
be rubbed across each other, the one is positively, and the 
other negatively, electrified. 

In fact, this element of heterogeneity is an all impor- 
tant one in electrical development, and this leads us to 
conjecture that electrical attraction may probably be 
regarded as pecidiarly allied to that force ivhick we call 
chemical affinity. At any rate, electricity and chemical 
affinity are only manifested between bodies that are, in 
some respects, dissimilar. 

85, The following is a list of bodies arranged accord i 
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to the electricity which they develop when rubbed to- 
gether, each substance being positively electrified when 
rubbed with any substance beneath it in the list 



7. Shellac. 

Thus, if resin be rubbed with cat's skin, or with 
flannel, the cat's skin or flannel will be positively, and 
the resin negatively, electrified ; while if glass be rubbed 
with silk, the glass will be positively, and the silk nega- 
tively, electrified, and so on. 

86. It is not our purpose here to describe at length the 
electrical Tnachine, but we may state that it consists of 
two parts, one for generating electricity by means of the 
friction of a rubber against glass, and another consisting 
of a system of brass tubes, of considerable surface, sup- 
ported on glass stems, for collecting and retaining the 
electricity so produced. This latter part of the machine 
is called its prime conductor. 

Electric Induction. 

87. Let us now suppose that we have set in action a 
machine of this kind, and accumulated a considerable 

F 



1. Cat's skin. 



8. Resin. 

9. Metals. 
10. Sulphur. 



2. ManneL 

3. Ivory. 

4. Glass. 

5. Silk. 

6. Wood. 



11. Caoutchouc. 

12. Gutta-percha. 

13. Gun-cotton, 
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quantity of positive electricity in its prime conductor at 
a. Let us next take two vessels, B and e, made of brass 




supported on glass sterna. These two vessels are sup- 
posed to be in contact, but at the same time to 
capable of being separated from one another at their 
middle point, where the line is drawn in Fig. 6. 
Now let us cause B and c to approach a together. At 
first, b and c are not electrified, that is to say, their two 
electricities are not separated from each other, but are 
mixed together; but mark what will happen as they 
are pushed towards A. The positive electricity of A will 
decompose the two electricities of B and c, attracting the 
negative towards itself, and repelling the positive as far 
away as possible. The disposition of electricities will, 
therefore, be as in the figure. If we now pull c away 
from B, we have obtained a quantity of positive elec- 
tricity on C, by help of the original electricity which was 
in A; in fact, we have made use of the original stock or 
electrical capital in A, in order to obtain positive elec- 
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fcricity in C, without, however, diminishing the amount 
of our original stock. Now, this distant action or help, 
rendered by the original electricity in separating that of 
B and c, is called electric induction 

88. The experiment may, however, be performed in a 
somewhat different manner — we may allow B and c to 
remain together, and gradually push them nearer to A. 
As B and c approach A, the separation of their electricities 
will become greater and greater, until, when A and B are 
only divided by a small thickness of air, the two opposite 
electricities then accumulated will have sufficient strength 
to rush together through the air, and unite with each 
other by means of a spark. 

89. The principle of induction may be used with ad- 
vantage, when it is wished to accumulate a large quantity 
of electricity. 

In this case, an instrument called a Ley den jar is very 
frequently employed. It consists of a glass jar, coated 
inside and outside with tin foil, as in 
Fig. 7. A brass rod, having a knob at 
the end of it, is connected metallically 
with the inside coating, and is kept in 
its place by being passed through a 
cork, which covers the mouth of the 
jar. We have thus two metallic 
coatings which are not electrically 7. 
connected with one another. Now, in order to charge 
a jar of this kind, let the outside coating be con- 
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nected by a chain with the earth, while at the same 
time positive electricity from the prime conductor <f 
an electrical machine is communicated to the inside knoh 

The positive electricity will accumulate on the inside 
coating with which the knob is connected It will then 
decompose the two electricities of the outside coating, 
driving the positive electricity to the earth, and there 
dissipating it, but attracting the negative to itself. There 
will thus be positive electricity on the inside, and 
negative on the outside coating. These two electricities 
may be compared to two hostile armies watching each 
other, and very anxious to get together, while, however, 
they are separated from one another by means of an 
insurmountable obstacle. They will thus remain facing 
each other, and at their posts, while each side ia, mean- 
while, being recruited by the same operation as befo 
We may by this means accumulate a vast quantity 
opposite electricities on the two coatings of such a jar, 
and they will remain there for a long time, especially if 
the surrounding atmosphere and the glass surface of the 
jar be quite dry. When, however, electric connection of 
any kind is made between the two coatings, the elec* 
tri cities rush together and unite with one another in the 
shape of a spark, while if the human body be the instru- 
ment of connecting them a severe shock will be felt 

90. It would thus appear that, when two 
charged with opposite electricities are brought 
each other, the two electricities rush together, forming 
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a current, and the ultimate result is a spark. Now, 
this spark implies heat, and is, in truth, nothing else 
than small particles of intensely heated matter of some 
kind. We have here, therefore, first of all, the conversion 
of electrical separation into a current of electricity, and, 
secondly, the conversion of this current into heat. In 
this case, however, the current lasts only a very small 
time ; the discharge, as it is called, of a Leyden jar being 
probably accomplished in 5555th of a second. 

The Electric Current 

91. In other cases we have electrical currents which, 
although not so powerful as that produced by discharging 
a Leyden jar, yet last longer, and are, in fact, continuous 
instead of momentary. 

We may see a similar difference in the case of visible 
energy. Thus we might, by means of gunpowder, send 
up in a moment aii enormous mass of water; or we 
might, by means of a fountain, send up the same mass 
in the course of time, and in a very much quieter 
manner. We have the same sort of difference in electrical 
discharges, and having spoken of the rushing together of 
two opposite electricities by means of an explosion and 
a spark, let us now speak of the eminently quiet and 
effective voltaic current, in which we have a continuous 
coming together of the same two agents. 

92. It is not our object here to give a complete de- 
scription, either historical or scientific, of the voltaic 
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battery, but rather to give such an account as will 
enable our readers to understand what the arrangement 
is, and what sort of effect it produces ; and with this 
object we shall at once proceed to describe the battery 
of Grove, which is perhaps the most efficacious of all the 
various arrangements for the purpose of producing an 
electric current. In this battery we have a number of 
cells connected toge- 
ther, as in Fig. 8, 
which shows a battery 
of three cells. Each 
cell consists of two 
vessels, an outer and Fig, 6. * 

an inner one ; the outer vessel being made of glass 
or ordinary stone ware, while the inner one is made 
of unglazed porcelain, and is therefore porous. The 
outer vessel is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
plate of amalgamated zinc — that is to say, of metallic 
zinc having its outer surface brightened with mercury, — 
is immersed in ihis acid. Again, in the inner or porous 
vessel we have strong nitric acid, in which a plate of 
platinum foil is immersed, this being at the same time elec- 
trically connected with the zinc plate of the next outer 
vessel, by means of a clamp, as in the figure. Both metals 
must be clean where they are pressed together, that is to 
say, the true metallic surfaces of both must be in contact 
Finally, a wire is metallically connected with the plati- 
num of the left-hand cell, and a similar wire with the 
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zinc of the right-hand cell, and these connecting wires 
ought, except at their extremities, to be covered over 
with gutta-percha or thread The loose extremities of 
these wires are called the poles of the battery. 

93. Let us now suppose that we have a battery con- 
taining a good many cells of this description, and let the 
whole arrangement be insulated, by being set upon glass 
supports, or otherwise separated from the earth If now 
we test, by appropriate methods, the extremity of the 
wire connected with the left-hand platinum plate, it will 
be found to be charged with positive electricity, while 
the extremity of the other wire will be found charged 
with negative electricity. 

94. In the next place, if we connect these poles of the 
battery with one another, the two electricities will rush 
together and unite, or, in other words, there will be an 
electric current ; but it will not be a momentary but a 
continuous one, and for some time, provided these poles 
are kept together, a current of electricity will pass through 
the wires, and indeed through the whole arrangement, 
including the cells. 

The direction of the current will be such that positive 
electricity may be supposed to pass from the zinc to the 
platinum, through the liquid ; and back again through 
the wire, from the platvnum at the left hand, to Hie zinc 
at tfte right ; in fact, to go in the direction indicated by 
the arrow-head. 

95. Thus we have two things. In the first place, before 
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the two terminals, or poles, have been brought together, 
we have them charged with opposite electricities ; 'and, 
secondly, when once they have been brought together, we 
have the production of a continuous current of electricity. 
Now, this current is an energetic agent, in proof of which 
we shall proceed to consider the various properties which 
it has, — the various things which it can do. 

Its Magnetic Effects. 

96. In the first place, it can deflect ike magnetic needle. 
For instance, let a compass needle be swung freely, and 
let a current of electricity circulate along a wire placed 
near this needle, and in the direction of its length, then 
the direction in which the needle points will be imme- 
diately altered. This direction will now depend upon that 
of the current, conveyed by the wire, and the needle will 
endeavour to place itself at right angles to this wira 

In order to remember the connection between the 
direction of the current and that of the magnet, imagine 
your body to form part of the positive current, which may 
be supposed to enter in at your head, and go out at your 
feet ; also imagine that your face is turned towards the 
magnet. In this case, the pole of the magnet, which 
points to the north, will always be deflected by the cur- 
rent towards your right hand. The strength, of a current 
may be measured by the amount of the deflection it pro- 
duces upon a magnetic needle, and the instrument by which 
this measurement is made is called a galvanometer. 
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97. In the next place, the current is able, not merely 
to deflect a magnet, but also to render soft iron magnetic. 
Let us take, for instance, the wire 
connected with the one pole of the 
battery, and cover it with thread, in 
order to insulate it. and let us wrap 
this wire round a cylinder of soft 
iron, as in Fig. 9. If we now 
make a communication between the 
other extremity of the wire, and 
the other pole of the battery, bo as 
to make the current pass, it will be 
found that our cylinder of soft iron Fig. 9. 

has become a powerful magnet, and that if an iron 
keeper be attached to it as in the figure, the keeper 
will be able to sustain a very great weight 

Its Heating Effect 

98. The electric current has lilcewise tlie property oj 
keatmg a wire through which it passes. To prove this, 
let us connect the two poles of a battery by means of a 
fiue platinum wire, when it will be found that the wire 
will, in a few seconds, become heated to redness. In 
point of feet, the current will heat a thick wire, but not 
so much as a thin one, for we may suppose it to rush with 
great violence through the limited section of the thin 
wire, producing in its passage great heat 
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Its Chemical Effect 

99. Besides its magnetic and heating effects, the current 
has also the power of decomposing compound substances, 
under certain conditions. Suppose, for instance, tbat the 
poles of a battery, instead of being brought together, are 
plunged into a vessel of water, decomposition will at once 
begin, and small bubbles of oxygen will rise from the 
positive pole, while small bubbles of hydrogen will make 
their appearance at the negative. If the two gases are 
collected together in a vessel, they may be exploded, and 
if collected separately, it may be proved by the ordinary 
tests, that the one is oxygen and the other hydrogen* 

Attraction and Repulsion of Currents. 

100. We have now described very shortly the magnetic, 
the heating, and the chemical effects of currents; it 
remains for us to describe the effects of currents upon 
one another. 

In the first place, suppose that we have two wires 
which are parallel to one another, and carry currents 
going in the same direction; and let us further suppose 
that these wires are capable of moving, then it is found 
that they will attract one another. If, however, the 
wires, although parallel, convey currents going in opposite 
directions, they will then repel one another. A good way 
of showing this experimentally is to cause two circular 
currents to float on water. If these currents both go 
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either in the same direction as the hands of a watch, 
or in the opposite direction, then the two will attract 
one another; but if the one goes in the one direction, 
and the other in the other, they will then repel one 
another. 

Attraction and Repulsion of MagneU. 

101. Ampere, who discovered this property of currents, 
has likewise shown us that in very many respects a 

gnet may be likened to a collection of circular currents 
all parallel to one another, their direction being such that, 
if you look towards the north pole of a freely suspended 
cylindrical magnet facing it, the positive current will 
descend on the east or left-hand side, and ascend on the 
west or right-hand side. If we adopt this method of 
viewing magnets, we can easily account for the attraction 
between the unlike and the repulsion between the like 
poles of a magnet, for when unlike poles are placed 
near each other, the circular currents which face each 
other are then all going in the same direction, and the 
two will, therefore, attract one another, but if like poles 
are placed in this position, the currents that face each 
other are going in opposite directions, and the poles will, 
therefore, repel one another. 

Induction of Currents, 

102. Before closing this short sketch of electrical 
phenomena, we must allude to the inductive effect of 
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currents upon each other. Let us suppose (Fig. 10) that 

we have two circular 
coils of wire, covered 
with thread, and placed 
near each other. Let 
Loth the extremities of 
the right-hand coil be 
connected with the poles 
of a battery, so as to 
make a current of elec- 
tricity circulate round 
the coiL On the other 
hand, let the left-hand 
coil be connected with 
a galvanometer, thus 
enabling us to detect 
the smallest current of 
electricity which may 
pass through this coil 
Now, it is found that 
when we first connect 
the right-hand coil, so 
as to pass the battery 
current through it, a 
momentary current will 
pass through the left- 
hand coil, and will de- 
flect the needle of the 
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galvanometer, but this current will go in an opposite 
direction to that which circulates round the right-hand 
coil 

103. Again, as long as the current continues to flow 
through the right-hand coil there will be no current 
through the other, but at the moment of breaking the 
contact between the right-hand coil and the battery there 
will again be a momentary current in the left-hand coil, 
but this time in the same direction as that of the right- 
hand coil, instead of being, as before, in the opposite 
direction. In other words, when contact is made in the 
right-hand coil, there is a momentary current in the left- 
hand coil, but in an opposite direction to that in the right, 
while, when contact is broken in the right-hand coil, there 
is a momentary current in the left-hand coil in the same 
direction as that in the right. 

104 In order to exemplify this induction of current 1 ?, 
it ifl not even necessary to make and break the current 
in the right-hand coil, for we may keep it constantly going 
and arrange so aa to make the right-hand coil (always 
retaining its connection with the battery) alternately 
approach and recede from the other ; when it approaches 
the other, the effect produced will be the same as when 
the contact was made in the above experiment — that is 
to say, we shall have an induced current in an opposite 
direction to that of the primary, while, when it recedes 
from the other, we shall have a current in the same direc- 
tion as that of the primary. 
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105. Thus we see that whether we keep both coila 
stationary, and suddenly produce a current in the right- 
hand coil, or whether, keeping this current constantly 
going, we suddenly bring it near the other coil, the 
inductive effect will be precisely the same, for in both 
cases the left-hand coil is suddenly brought into the 
presence of a current And again, it is the same, whether 
we suddenly break the right-hand current, or suddenly 
remove it from the left-hand coil, for in both cases 
this coil is virtually removed from the presence of a 
current. 

List of Energies. 

106. We are now in a position to enumerate the various 
kinds of energy which occur in nature ; but, before doing 
so, we must warn our readers that this enumeration has 
nothing absolute or complete about it, representing, as it 
does, not so much the present state of our knowledge as 
of our want of knowledge, or rather profound ignorance, 
of the ultimate constitution of matter. It is, in truth, 
only a convenient classification, and nothing more. 

107. To begin, then, with visible energy. We have 
first of all — 

Energy of Visible Motion. * 

(A.) Visible energy of actual motion — in the planets, 
in meteors, in the cannon ball, in the storm, in 
the running stream, and in other instances of 
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bodies in actual visible motion, too numerous to 
be mentioned 

Visible Energy of Position. 

(B.) We have also visible energy of position — in a stone 
on the top of a cliff, in a head of water, in a rain 
cloud, in a cross-bow bent, in a clock or watch 
wound up, and in various other instances. 

108. Then we have, besides, several cases in which 
there is an alternation between (A) and (B). 

A pendulum, for instance, when at its lowest point, has 
only the energy (A), or that of actual motion, in virtue of 
which it ascends a certain distance against the force of 
gravity. When, however, it has completed its ascent, its 
energy is then of the variety (B), being due to position, 
and not to actual motion; and so on it continues to 
oscillate, alternately changing the nature of its energy 
from (A) to (B), and from (B) back again to (A). 

109. A vibrating body is another instance of this alter- 
nation. Each particle of such a body maybe compared to 
an exceedingly small pendulum oscillating backwards 
and forwards, only very much quicker than an ordinary 
pendulum ; and just as the ordinary pendulum in passing 
its point of rest has its energy all of one kind, while in 
passing its upper point it has it all of another, so when 
a vibrating particle is passing its point of rest, its energy 
is all of the variety (A), and when it has reached its 
extreme displacement, it is all of the variety (B). 
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Heat Motion. 

110. (C.) Coming now to molecular or invisible energy, 

we have, in the first place, that motion of the 
molecules of bodies which we term heat A 
better term would be absorbed heat, to distin- 
guish it from radiant heat, which is a very- 
different thing. That peculiar motion which is 
imparted by heat when absorbed into a body is, 
therefore, one variety of molecular energy. 

Molecular Separation. 

(D.) Analogous to this is that effect of heat which 
represents position rather than actual motion. 
For part of the energy of absorbed heat is spent 
in pulling asunder the molecules of the body 
under the attractive force which binds them 
together (Art 73), and thus a store of energy of 
position is laid up, which disappears again after 
the body is cooled. 

■ Atomic or Chemical Separatum* 

111. (E.) The two previous varieties of energy may be 

viewed as associated with molecules rather than 
with atoms, and with the force of cohesion 
rather than with that of chemical affinity. 
Proceeding now to atomic force, we have 
a species of energy of position due to the 
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separation of different atoms under the strong 
chemical attraction they have for one another. 
Thus, when we possess coal or carbon and also 
oxygen in a state of separation from one 
another, we are in possession of a source of 
energy which may be called that of chemical 
separation. 

Electrical Separation. 

112. (F.) The attraction which heterogeneous atoms 

possess for one another, sometimes, however, 
gives rise to a species of energy which mani- 
fests itself in a very peculiar form, and 
appears as electrical separation, which is thus 
another form of energy of position. 

Electricity in Motion. 

113. (G.) But we have another species of energy con- 

nected with electricity, for we have that due to 
electricity in motion, or in other words, an 
electric current which probably represents some 
form of actual motion. 

Radiant Energy. 

114. (HJ It is well known that there is no ordinary 

matter, or at least hardly any, between the sun 
and the earth, and yet we have a kind of energy 

G 
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which we may call radiant energy, which pro 
ceeds to us from the sun, and proceeds also with 
a definite, though very great velocity, taking 
about eight minutes to perform its journey. 
Now, this radiant energy is known to consist 01 
the vibrations of an elastic medium pervading 
all space, which is called ether, or the etfiereal 
medium. Inasmuch, therefore, as it consists 
of vibrations, it partakes of the character of 
pendulum motion, that is to say, the energy of 
any ethereal particle is alternately that of 
position and that of actual motion. 

Law of Conservation. 

115. Having thus endeavoured, provisionally at least, 
to catalogue our various energies, we are in a position 
to state more definitely what is meant by the conserva- 
tion of energy. For this purpose, let us take the universe 
as a whole, or, if this be too large, let us conceive, if 
possible, a small portion of it to be isolated from the rest, 
as far as force or energy is concerned, forming a sort of 
microcosm, to which we may , conveniently direct our 
attention. 

This portion, then, neither parts with any of ita 
energy to the universe beyond, nor receives any from it. 
Such an isolation is, of course, unnatural and impossible, 
but it is conceivable, and will, at least, tend to concentrate 
our thoughts. Now, whether we regard the great universe, 
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or this small microcosm, the principle of the conservation 
of energy asserts that the sum of all the various energies 
is a constant quantity, that is to say, adopting the lan- 
guage of Algebra — 

(A) + (B) + (O + (D) + (E) + (F) + (G) + (H) = a 
constant quantity. 

116. This does not mean, of course, that (A) is constant 
in itself, or any other of the left-hand members of this 
equation, for, in truth, they are always changing about 
into each other — now, some visible energy being changed 
into heat or electricity ; and, anon, some heat or electricity 
being changed back again into visible energy — but it 
only means that the sum of all the energies taken together 
is constant. We have, in fact, in the left hand, eight 
variable quantities, and we only assert that their sum is 
constant, not by any means that they are constant them- 
selves. 

117. Now, what evidence have we for this assertion ? 
Jt may be replied that we have the strongest possible 
evidence which the nature of the case admits of The 
assertion is, in truth, a peculiar one — peculiar in its mag- 
nitude, in its universality, in the subtle nature of the 
agents with which it deals. If true, its truth certainly 
cannot be proved after the manner in which we prove a 
proposition in Euclid. Nor does it even admit of a proof 
so rigid as that of the somewhat analogous principle of 
the conservation of matter, for in chemistry we may 
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confine the products of our chemical combination so 
completely as to prove, beyond a doubt, that no heavy 
matter passes out of existence that — when coal, for in 
stance, burns in oxygen gas — what we have is merely a 
change of conditioa But we cannot so easily prove that 
no energy is destroyed in this combination, and that the 
only result is a change from the energy of chemical 
separation into that of absorbed heat, for during the 
process it is impossible to isolate the energy — do what 
we may, some of it will esqape into the room in which we 
perform the experiment ; some of it will, no doubt, escape 
through the window, while a little will leave the earth 
altogether, and go out into space. All that we can do 
in such a case is to estimate, as completely as possible, 
how much energy has gone away, since we cannot possibly 
prevent its going. But this is an operation involving 
great acquaintance with the laws of energy, and very 
great exactness of observation : in fine, our readers will 
at once perceive that it is much more difficult to prove 
the truth of the conservation of energy than that of the 
conservation of matter. 

118. But if it be difficult to prove our principle in 
the most rigorous manner, we are yet able to give the 
strongest possible indirect evidence of its truth. 

Our readers are no doubt familiar with a method 
which Euclid frequently adopts in proving his proposi- 
tions. Starting with the supposition that they are not 
true, and reasoning upon this hypothesis, he comes to 
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an absurd conclusion — hence he concludes that they are 
ie. Now, we may adopt a method somewhat similar 
with regard to our principle, only instead of sup- 
posing it untrue, let us suppose it true It may then 
be shown that, if it be true, under certain test conditions 
we ought to obtain certain results — for instance, if we 
increase the pressure, we ought to lower the freezing 
point of water. Well, we make the experiment, and 
find that, in point of fact, the freezing point of water is 
lowered by increasing the pressure, and we have thus 
derived an argument in favour of the conservation of 
energy. 

110. Or again, if the laws of energy are true, it may 
be shown that, whenever a substance contracts when 
heated, it will become colder instead of hotter by com- 
pression. Now, we know that ice-cold water, or water 
just a little above its freezing point, contracts instead 
of expanding up to 4° C. ; and Sir William Thomson has 
found, by experiment, that water at this temperature is 
cooled instead of heated by sudden compression. India- 
rubber is another instance of this relation between these 
two properties, for if we stretch a string of india-rubber it 
gets hotter instead of colder, that is to say, its tempera- 
ture rises by extension, and gets lower by contraction ; 
and again, if we heat the string, we find that it contracts 
in length instead of expanding like other substances as 
its temperature incrcasea 

120. Numberless instances occur in which we are 
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enabled to predict what will happen by assuming the 
truth of the laws of energy ; in other words, these laws 
are proved to be true in all cases where we can put them 
to the test of rigorous experiment, and probably we can 
have no better proof than this of the truth of such a 
principle. We shall therefore proceed upon the assumption 
that the conservation of energy holds true in all cases, 
and give our readers a list of the various transmutations 
of this subtle agent as it goes backwards and forwards 
from one abode to another, making, meanwhile, sundry 
remarks that may tend, we trust, to convince out readers 
of the truth of our assumption. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSMUTATIONS OF ENERGY. 
Energy of Visible Motion. 

121. Let us begin our list of transmutations with the 
energy of visible motion. .This is changed into energy 
of position when a stone is projected upwards above the 
earth, or, to take a case precisely similar, when a planet 
or a comet goes from perihelion, or its position nearest the 
sun, to aphelion, or its position furthest from the sun. We 
thus see why a heavenly body should move fastest at 
perihelion, and slowest at aphelion. If, however, a 
planet were to move round the sun in an orbit exactly 
circular, its velocity would be the same at all the various 
points of this orbit, because there would be no change 
in its distance from the centre of attraction, and there- 
fore no transmutation of energy. 

122. We have already (Arts. 108, 109) said that the 
energy in an oscillating or vibrating body is alternately 
that of actual motion, and that of position. In this 
respect, therefore, a pendulum is similar to a comet or 
heavenly body with an elliptical orbit. Nevertheless the 
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change of energy is generally more complete in a pendulum 
or vibrating body .than it is in a heavenly body ; for in a 
pendulum, when at its lowest point, the energy is entirely 
that of actual motion, while at its upper point it is 
entirely that of position. Now, in a heavenly body we 
have only a lessening, but not an entire destruction, of 
the velocity, as the body passes from perihelion to 
aphelion — that is to say, we have only a partial conver- 
sion of the one kind of energy into the other. 

123. Let us next consider the change of actual visible 
energy into absorbed heat This takes place in all cases 
of friction, percussion, and resistance. In friction, for 
instance, we have the conversion of work or energy into 
heat, whichis here produced through the rubbing of surfaces 
against each other ; and Davy has shown that two pieces 
of ice, both colder than the freezing point, may be melted 
by frictioa In percussion, again, we have the energy 
of the blow converged into heat ; while, in the case of a 
meteor or cannon ball passing through the air with great 
velocity, we have the loss of energy of the meteor or 
camion ball through its contact with the air, and at the 
same time the production of heat on account of this 
resistance. 

The resistance need not be atmospheric, for we may 
set the cannon ball to pierce through wooden planks or 
through sand, and there will equally be a production of 
heat on account of the resistance offered by the wooden 
planks or by the sand to the motion of the ball We 
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may even generalize still further, and assert that when- 
ever the visible momentum of a body, is transferred to a 
larger mass, there is at the same time the conversion of 
visible energy into heat. 

124 A little explanation will be required to make this 
point clear. 

The third law of motion tells us that action and re- 
action are equal and opposite, so that when two bodies 
come into collision the forces at work generate equal and 
opposite quantities of momentum. We shall best see 
the meaning of this law by a numerical example, bear- 
ing in mind that momentum means the product of mass 
into velocity. 

For instance, let us suppose that an inelastic body of 
mass 10 and velocity 20 strikes directly another inelastic 
body of mass 15 and velocity 15, the direction of both 
motions being the same. 

Now, it is well known that the united mass will, after 
impact, be moving with the velocity 17. What, then, has 
been the influence of the forces developed by collision? 
The body of greater velocity had before impact a 
momentum 10 x 20 = 200, while its momentum after 
impact is only 10 x 17 = 170 ; it has therefore suffered 
a loss of 30 units as regards momentum, or we may con- 
sider that a momentum of 30 units has been impressed 
upon it in an opposite direction to its previous motion. 

On the other hand, the body of smaller velocity had 
before impact a momentum 15 x 15 = 225, while after 
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impact it has 15 x 17 = 255 units, so that its momentum 
has been increased by 30 units in its previous direction. 

The force of impact haa therefore generated 30 unite 
of momentum in two opposite directions, so that, taking 
account of direction, the momentum of the system is 
the same before and after impact ; for before impact we 
had a momentum of 10 x 20 + 15x15 = 425, while after 
it we have the united mass 25 moving with the velocity 
17, giving the momentum 425 as before. 

125. But while the momentum is the same before and 
after impact, the visible energy of the moving mass Lb 
undoubtedly less after impact than before it To see 
this we have only to turn to the expression of Art 28, 
from which we find that the energy before impact 

was as follows : — Energy in kilogrammetres = jjpg = 

1Qx2Q ' + j 5 * 151 = 376 nearly ; while that after impact 
19*6 



25 x I7 a 
196 



= 368 nearly. 



126. The loss of energy will be still more manifest if we 
suppose an inelastic body in motion to strike against a 
similar body at rest, Thus if we have a body of mass 
20 and velocity 20 striking against one of equal mass, 
but at rest, the velocity of the double mass after impact 
will obviously be only 10 ; but, as regards energy, that 



before impact will be 



20 x 20 1 8000 



19*6 



= iqTq while that after 
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impact will be 4 ^-— '= r only half the former. 
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127. Thus there is in all such cases an apparent loss of 
visible energy, while at the same time there is the pro- 
duction of heat on account of the blow which takes 
place. If, however, the substances that come together be 
perfectly elastic (which no substance is), the visible energy 
after impact will be the same as that before, and in this 
case there will be no conversion into heat This, however, 
is an extreme supposition, and inasmuch as no substance 
is perfectly elastic, we have in all cases of collision a 
greater or less conversion of visible motion into heat 

128. We have spoken (Art 122) about the change of 
energy in an oscillating or vibrating body, as if it were 
entirely one of actual energy into energy of position, 
and the reverse. 

But even here, in each oscillation or vibration, there is 
a greater or less conversion of visible energy into heat. 
Let us, for instance, take a pendulum, and, in order to 
make the circumstances as favourable as possible, let it 
awing on a knife edge, and in vacuo ; in this case there 
will be a slight but constant friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on which it rests, and though the 
pendulum may continue to swing for hours, yet it will 
ultimately come to rest 

And, again, it is impossible to make a vacuum so perfect 
that there is absolutely no air surrounding the pendulum, 
so that part of the motion of the pendulum will always 
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be carried off by the residual air of the vacuum in 
which it swings. 

120. Now, something similar happens in that vibratory 
motion which constitutes sound Thus, when a bell is in 
vibration, part of the energy of the vibration is carried 
off by the surrounding air, and it is in virtue of this that 
we hear the sound of the bell ; but, even if there were no 
air, the bell would not go on vibrating for ever. For 
there is in all bodies a greater or less amount of internal 
viscosity, a property which prevents perfect freedom of 
vibration, and which ultimately converts vibrations into 
heat. 

A vibrating bell is thus very much in the same position 
as an oscillating pendulum, for in both part of the energy 
is given off to the air, and in both there is unavoidable 
friction — in the one taking the shape of internal vis- 
cosity, and in the other that of friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on which it rests. 

130. In both these cases, too, that portion of the energy 
which goes into the air takes ultimately the shape of 
heat The oscillating pendulum communicates a motion 
to the air, and this motion ultimately heats the air. The 
vibrating bell, or musical instrument, in like manner com- 
municates part of its energy to the air. This communi- 
cated energy first of all moves through the air with the 
well-known velocity of sound, but during its progress i 
too, no doubt becomes partly converted into h 
Ultimately, it is transmitted by the air to other bodies. 
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and by means of their internal viscosity is sooner or 
later converted into heat Thus we see that heat is the 
form of energy, into which all visible terrestrial motion, 
whether it be rectilinear, or oscillatory, or vibratory, is 
ultimately changed, 

131. In the case of a body in visible rectilinear motion 
on the earth's surface, this change takes place very soon — 
if the motion be rotatory, such as that of a heavy re- 
volving top, it may, perhaps, continue longer before it is 
ultimately stopped, by means of the surrounding air, and 
by friction of the pivot; if it be oscillatory, as in the 
pendulum, or vibratory, as in a musical instrument, we 
have seen that the air and internal friction are at work, 
in one shape or another, to carry it off, and will ultimately 
succeed in converting it into heat 

132. But, it may be said, why consider a body moving 
on the earth's surface? why not consider the motion 
of the earth itself? Will this also ultimately take 
the shape of heat ? 

No doubt it is more difficult to trace the conversion 
in such a case, inasmuch as it is not proceeding at a 
sensible rate before our eyes. In other words, the 
very conditions that make the earth habitable, and a 
fit abode for intelligent beings like ourselves, are those 
which unfit us to perceive this conversion of energy 
in the case of the earth. Yet we are not without 
indications that it is actually taking place. For the 
purpose of exhibiting these, we may divide the earth's 
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motion into two— a motion of rotation, and one of revo- 
lution 

133. Now, with regard to the earth's rotation, the con- 
version of the visible energy of this motion into heat is 
already well recognized. To understand this we have 
only to study the nature of the moon's action upon the 
fluid portions of our globe. In the following diagram 
(Fig. 11) we have an exaggerated representation of this, 
by which we see that the spherical earth is converted 




into an elongated oval, of which one extremity always 
points to the moon The solid body of the earth itself 
revolves as usual, but, nevertheless, this fluid protuber- 
ance remains always pointing towards the moon, as we 
see in the figure, and hence the earth rubs against the 
protuberance as it revolves. The friction produced by 
this action tends evidently to lessen the rotatory energy 
of the earth — in other words, it acts like a break — and we 
have, just as by a break-wheel, the conversion of visible 
energy into heat This was first recognized by Mayer 
and J. Thomson. 

134. But while there can be no doubt about the fact of 
such a conversion going on, the only question is regarding 
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its rate of progress, and the time required before it can 
cause a perceptible impression upon the rotative energy 
of the earth. 

Now, it is believed by astronomers that they have 
detected evidence of such a change, for our knowledge of 
the motions of the ami and moon has become so exact, 
that not only can we carry forward our calculations so as 
to predict an eclipse, but also carry them backwards, and 
thus fix the dates and even the very details of the 
ancient historical eclipsea 

If, however, between those times and the present, the 
earth has lost a Httle rotative energy on account of this 
peculiar action of the moon, then it is evident that the 
calculated circumstances of the ancient total eclipse will 
not quite agree with those actually recorded ; and by 
a comparison of this nature it is believed that we 
have detected a very slight falling off in the rotative 
energy of our earth. If we carry out the argument, we 
shall be driven to the conclusion that the rotative energy 
of our globe will, on account of the moon's action, always 
get less and less, until things are brought into such a 
state that the rotation comes to be performed in the same 
time as the revolution of the moon, so that then the same 
portion of the terrestrial surface being always presented 
to the moon, it is evident that there will be no effort 
made by the solid substance of the earth, to glide from 
under the fluid protuberance, and there will in conse- 
quence be no friction, and no further loss of energy. 
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135. If the fate of the earth be ultimately to turn the 
same face always to the moon, we have abundant evidence 
that this very fate has long since overtaken the moon 
herself. Indeed, the much stronger effect of our earth 
upon the moon has produced this result, probably, even 
in those remote periods when the moon was chiefly fluid ; 
and it is a fact well known, not merely to astronomers, 
but to all of us, that the moon nowadays turns always 
the same face to the earth,* No doubt this fate has long 
since overtaken the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
other large planets ; and there are independent indications 
that, at least in the case of Jupiter, the satellites turn 
always the same face to their primary. 

136. To come now to the energy of revolution of the 
earth, in her orbit round the sun, we cannot help believ- 
ing that there is a material medium of some kind between 
the sun and the earth ; indeed, the undulatory theory of 
light requires this belief. But if we believe in such a 
medium, it is difficult to imagine that its presence will 
not ultimately diminish the motion of revolution of the 
earth in her orbit ; indeed, there is a strong scientific 
probability, if not an absolute certainty, that such will be 
the case. There is even some reason to think that the 
energy of a comet of small period, called Encke's cornet^ is 
gradually being stopped from this cause ; in fine, there can 
be hardly any doubt that the cause is really in operation, 

* This explanation was first given by Professors Thomson and Tait in 
their Natural Philosophy, and by Dr. Franklaud in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution of London. 
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and will ultimately affect the motions of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies, even although its rate of action 
may be so slow that we arc not able to detect it 

We may perhaps generalize by saying, that wherever 
in the universe there is a differential motion, that is to 
y t a motion of one part of it towards or from another, 
then, in virtue of the subtle medium, or cement, that binds 
the various parts of the universe together, this motion is 
not unattended by something like friction, in virtue of 
which the differential motion will ultimately disappear, 
while the loss of energy caused by its disappearance will 
assume the form of heat 

137. There are, indeed, obscure intimations that a con- 
version of this kind is not improbably taking place in the 
solar system ; for, in the sun himself, we have the matter 
near the equator, by virtue of the rotation of our lumi- 
nary, carried alternately towards and from the various 
planets. Now, it would seem that the sun-spots, or 
atmospheric disturbances of the sun, affect particularly 
his equatorial regions, and have likewise a tendency to 
attain their maximum size in that position, which is as 
far away as possible from the influential planets, such as 
Mercury or Venus;* so that if Venus, for instance, 
were between the earth and the sun, there would be few 
sun-spots in the middle of the sun's disc, because that 
would be the part of the sun nearest Venus. 

* See De Lu Rue, Stewart, and Loewy's rcBearohes on Solar Phyitet. 
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But if the planets influence sun-spots, the action is no 
doubt reciprocal, and we have much reason to believe that 
sun-spots influence, not only the magnetism, but also the 
meteorology of our earth, so that there are most displays 
of the Aurora Borealis, as well as most cyclones, in those 
years when there are most sun-spots, * la it not then 
possible that, in these strange, mysterious phenomena, 
we see traces of the machinery by means of which the 
differential motion of the solar system is gradually being 
changed into heat ? 

138. We have thus seen that visible energy of actual 
motion is not unfrequently changed into visible energy of 
position, and that it is also very often transformed into 
absorbed heat We have now to state that it may like- 
wise be transformed into electrical separation, Thus, when 
an ordinary electrical machine is in action, considerable 
labour is spent in turning the handle ; it is, in truth, 
harder to turn than if no electrici ty were being produced — 
in other words, part of the energy which is spent upon 
the machine goes to the production of electrical separation 
There are other ways of generating electricity besides 
frietional method. If, for instance, we bring an insulated 
conducting plate near the prime conductor of the elect rical 
machine, yet not near enough to cause a spark to pass, 
and if we then touch the insulated plate, we shall find i 
after contact, to be charged with an electricity the oppo- 



* Sre the Magnetic Researches of Sir E. Sabitie, also C. Meld rum oa 
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of that in the machine; we may then remove it 
and make use of this electricity 

It requires a little thought to see what labour we have 
spent in this process. We must hear in mind that, by 
touching the plate, we have carried off the electricity of 
the same name as that of the machine, so that, after 
touching the insulated plate it is more strongly attracted 
to the conductor than it was before. When we begin to 
remove it, therefore, it will cost us an effort to do bo, and 
the mechanical energy which we spend in removing it 
will account for the energy of electrical separation which 
we then obtain, 

139. We may thus make use of a small nucleus of 
electricity, to assist us in procuring an unlimited supply, 
for in the above process the electricity of the prime con- 
ductor remains unaltered, and we may repeat the 
operation as often as we like, and gather together a very 
large quantity of electricity, without finally altering the 
electricity of the prime conductor, but not, however, 
without the expenditure of an equivalent amount of 
energy, in the shape of actual work. 

140. While, as we have seen, there is a tendency in all 
motion to be changed into heat, there is one instance 
where it is, in the first place at least, changed into a current 
of electricity. We allude to the case where a conducting 
substance moves in the presence of an electric current, or 
of a magnet 

In Art 104 we found that if one coil connected with a 
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battery were quickly moved into the presence of another 
coil connected with a galvanometer, an induced current 
would be generated in the latter coil, and would affect 
the galvanometer, its direction being the reverse of that 
passing in the other, Now, an electric current implies 
energy, and we may therefore conclude that some other 
form of energy must be spent, or disappear, in order to 
produce the current which is generated in the coil 
attached to the galvanometer. 

Again, wo learn from Art. 100 that two currents going 
in opposite directions repel one another. The current 
generated in the coil attached to the galvanometer or 
secondary current will, therefore, repel the primary 
current, which is moving towards it ; this repulsion will 
either cause a stoppage of motion, or render necessary 
the expenditure of energy, in order to keep up the 
motion of this moving coil We thus find that two 
phenomena occur simultaneously. In the first place, 
there is the production of energy in the secondary coil, 
in the shape of , a current opposite in direction to 
that of the primary coil ■ in the next case, owing to 
the repulsion between this induced current and the 
primary current, there is a stoppage or disappearance of 
the energy of actual motion of the moving coil We 
have, in fact, the creation of one species of energy, and at 
the same time the disappearance of another, and thus we 
see that the law of conservation is by no means broken. 

141. We see also the necessary connaction between the 
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two electrical laws described in Arts. 100 and 104 In- 
deed, had these laws been other than what they are, the 
principle of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

For instance, had the induced current in the case now 
mentioned been in the same direction as that of the 
primary, the two currents would have attracted each 
other, and thus there would have been the creation of a 
secondary current, implying energy, in the coil attached 
to the galvanometer, along with an increase of the visible 
energy of motion of the primary current — that is to say, 
instead of the creation of one kind of energy, accom- 
panied with the disappearance of another, we should 
have had the simultaneous creation of both ; and thus 
the law of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

We thus see that the principle of conservation enables 
us to deduce the one electrical law from the other, and 
this is one of the many instances which strengthen our 
belief in the truth of the great principle for which we 
are contending. 

142. Let us next consider what will take place if we 
cause the primary current to move from the secondary 
coil instead of towards it. 

In this case we know, from Art. 104, that the induced 
current will be in the same direction as the primary, 
while we are told by Art 100 that the two currents will 
now attract each other. The tendency of this attraction 
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will be to stop the motion of the primary current from 
the secondary one, or, in other words, there will be a dis- 
appearance of the energy of visible motion, while at the 
same time there is the production of a current, In both 
cases, therefore, one form of energy disappears while 
another takes its place, and in both there will be a very 
perceptible resistance experienced in moving the 
primary coil, whether towards the secondary or from it 
Work will, in fact, have to be spent in both operations, 
and the outcome of this work or energy will be the pro- 
duction of a current in the first place, and of heat in the 
second; for we learn from Art. 98 that when a current 
passes along a wire its energy is generally spent in heating 
the wire. 

We have thus two phenomena occurring together. In 
the first place, in moving a current of electricity to and 
from a coil of wire, or any other conductor, or (which is 
the same thing, since action and reaction are equal and 
opposite) in moving a coil of wire or any other con- 
ductor to and from a current of electricity, a sense 
of resistance will be experienced, and energy will have 
to be spent upon the process ; in the second place, an 
electrical current will be generated in the conductor, and 
the conductor will be heated in consequence. 

143- The result will be rendered very prominent if 
we cause a metallic top, in rapid rotation, to spin near 
two iron poles, which, by means of the battery, we can 
suddenly convert into the poles of a powerful electro- 
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magnet When this change is made, and the poles be- 
come magnetic, the motion of the top is very speedily 
brought to rest, just as if it had to encounter a species 
of invisible friction. This curious result can easily be 
explained. We have seen from Art 101 that a magnet 
resembles an assemblage of electric currents, and in the 
metallic top we have a conductor alternately approaching 
these currents and receding from them ; and hence, ac- 
cording to what has been said, we shall have a series of 
secondary currents produced in the conducting top which 
will stop its motion, and which will ultimately take the 
shape of heat. In other words, the visible energy of the 
top will be changed into heat just as truly as if it were 
stopped by ordinary friction. 

144 The electricity induced in a metallic conductor, 
moved in the presence of a powerful magnet, has received 
the name of Magneto-Electricity; and Dr. Joule has 
made use of it as a convenient means of enabling him 
to determine the mechanical equivalent of heat, for it 
is into heat that the energy of motion of the conductor 
is ultimately transformed But, besides all this, these 
currents form, perhaps, the very best means of obtaining 
electricity ; and recently very powerful machines have 
been constructed by Wilde and others with this view. 

145, These machines, when large, are worked by a 
steam-engine, and their mode of operation is as follows : — 
The nucleus of the machine is a system of powerful 
jiermanent steel magnets, and a conducting coil is made 
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to revolve rapidly in presence of these magnets. The 
current produced by this moving coil is then used in 
order to produce an extremely powerful electro-magnet, 
and finally a coil is made to move with great rapidity 
in presence of this powerful electro-magnet, thus causing 
induced currents of vast strength. So powerful are these 
currents, that when used to produce the electric light, 
small print may he read on a dark night at the distance 
of two miles from the scene of operation ! 

It thus appears that in this machine a double use is 
made of magneto-electricity. Starting with a nucleus 
of permanent magnetism, the magneto-electric currents 
are used, in the first instance, to form a powerful electro- 
magnet much stronger than the first, and this powerful 
electro- magnet is again made use of in the same way as 
the first, in order to give, by means of magneto- 
electricity, an induced current of very great strength. 

146. There is, moreover, a very great likeness between 
a magneto-electric machine like that of Wilde s for gene- 
rating electric currents, and the one which generates 
statical electricity by means of the method already de- 
scribed Art. 139, In both cases advantage is taken of a 
nucleus, for in the magneto-electric machine we have 
the molecular currents of a set of permanent magnets, 
which are made the means of generating enormous 
electric currents without any permanent alteration to 
themselves, yet not without the expenditure of wort 

Again, in an induction machine for generating statical 
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electricity, we have an electric nucleus, such as we have 
supposed to reside in the prime conductor of a machine ; 
and advantage may bo taken, as we have seen, of this 
nucleus in order to generate a vast quantity of statical 
electricity, without any permanent alteration of the 
nucleus, but not without the expenditure of work. 

147. We have now seen under what conditions the 
visible energy of actual motion may be changed — lstly, 
into energy of position; 2ndly, into the two energies 
which embrace absorbed heat ; 3rdly, into electrical separ 
ration ; and finally into electricity in motion. As far as 
we know, visible energy cannot directly be transformed 
into chemical separation, or into radiant energy. 

Visible Energy of Position. 

148. Having thus exhausted the transmutations of the 
energy of visible motion, we next turn to that of 
position, and find that it is transmuted into motion, but 
not immediately into any other form of energy; we may, 
therefore, dismiss this variety at once from our considera- 
tion. 

Absorbed Heat 

149. Coming now to these two forms of energy which 
embrace absorbed heat, we find that this may be con- 
verted into (A) or actual visible energy in the case of 
the steam-engine, the air-engine, and all varieties of heat 
cnginea In the steam-engine, for instance, part of the 
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heat which passes through it disappears as heat, utterly 
and absolutely, to reappear as mechanical effect There 
is, however, one condition which must be rigidly ful- 
filled, whenever heat is changed into mechanical effect — 
there must be a difference of temperature, and heat will 
only he changed into work, while it passes from a body 
of high temperature to one of low. 

Carnot,the celebrated French physicist, has ingeniously 
likened the mechanical power of heat to that of water ; 
for just as you can get no work out of heat unless there 
be a flow of heat .from a higher temperature level to a 
lower, so neither can you get work out of water unless it 
be falling from a higher level to a lower, 

150. If we reflect that heat is essentially distributive 
in its nature, we shall soon perceive the reason for this 
peculiar law ; for, in virtue of its nature, heat is always 
rushing from a body of high temperature to one of low, 
and if left to itself it would distribute itself equally 
amongst all bodies, so that they would ultimately be- 
come of the same temperature. Now, if we are to coax 
work out of heat, we must humour its nature, for it may 
be compared to a pack of schoolboys, who are always 
ready to run with sufficient violence out of the school- 
room into the open fields, but who have frequently to be 
dragged back with a very considerable expenditure of 
energy. So heat will not allow itself to be confined, 
but will resist any attempt to accumulate it into a 
limited spaca Work cannot, therefore, be gained by 
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such an operation, but must, on the contrary, be spent 
upon the process. 

151. Let us now for a moment consider the case of an 
enclosure in which everything is of the same temperature. 
Here we have a dull dead level of heat, out of which it 
will be impossible to obtain the faintest semblance of 
work. The temperature may even be high, and there 
may be immense stores of heat energy in the enclosure, 
but not a trace of this is available in the shape of work 
Taking up Carnot's comparison, the water has already 
fallen to the same level, and lies there without any 
power of doing useful work — dead, in a sense, as far as 
visible energy is concerned 

152. We thus perceive that, firstly, we can get work 
out of heat when it passes from a higher to a lower 
temperature, but that, secondly, we must spend work upon 
it in order to make it pass from a lower temperature to a 
higher one ; and that, thirdly and finally, nothing in the 
shape of work can be got out of heat which is all at the 
same temperature level. 

What we have now said enables us to realize the con- 
ditions under which all heat engines work The essential 
point about such engines is, not the possession of a 
cylinder, or piston, or fly wheels, or valves, but the 
possession of two chambers, one of high and the other 
of low temperature, while it performs work in the process 
of carrying heat from the chamber of high to that of low 
temperature. 
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Let us take, for example, the low-pressure engine. 
Here we have the boiler or chamber of high, and the 
condenser or chamber of low, temperature, and the engine 
works while heat is being carried from the boiler to the 
condenser — never while it is being carried from the con- 
denser to the boiler. 

In like manner in the locomotive we have the steam 
generated at a high temperature and pressure, and cooled 
by injection into the atmosphere. 

153. But, leaving formal engines, let us take an 
ordinary fire, which plays in truth the part of an engine, 
as far as energy is concerned. We have here the cold 
air streaming in over the floor of the room, and rushin^ 

o 

into the fire, to be there united with carbon, while the 
rarefied product is carried up the chimney. Dismissing 
from our thoughts at present the process of combustion, 
except as a means of supplying heat, we see that there 
is a continual in-draught of cold air, which is heated by 
the fire, and then sent to mingle with the air abova 
Heat is, in fact, distributed by this means, or carried from 
a body of high temperature, i.e. the fire, to a body of low 
temperature, i.e. the outer air, and in this process of dis- 
tribution mechanical effect is obtained in the up-rush 
of air through the chimney with considerable velocity. 

154. Our own earth is another instance of such an 
engine, having the equatorial regions as its boiler, 
and the polar regions as its condensers ; for, at 
the equator, the air is heated by the direct rays 
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of the sun, and we have there an ascending current of 
air, up a chimney as it were, the place of which is sup- 
plied by an in-draught of colder air along the ground 
or floor of the world, from the poles on both sides. Thus 
the heated air makes its way from the equator to the 
poles in the upper regions of the atmosphere, while the 
cold air makes its way from the poles to the equator 
along the lower regions. Very often, too, aqueous vapour 
as well as air is carried up by means of the sun's heat 
to the upper and colder atmospheric regions, and there 
deposited in the shape of rain, or hail, or snow, which 
ultimately finds its way back again to the earth, often 
displaying in its passage immense mechanical energy. 
Indeed, the mariner who hoists his sail, and the miller 
who grinds his corn (whether he use the force of the 
wind or that of running water), are both dependent 
upon this great earth-engine, which is constantly at work 
producing mechanical effect, but always in the act of 
carrying heat from its hotter to its colder regions. 

155. Now, if it be essential to an engine to have two 
chambers, one hot and one cold, it is equally important 
that there should be a considerable temperature differ- 
ence between the two. 

If Nature insists upon a difference before she will give 
us work, we shall not be able to pacify her, or to meet 
her requirements by making this difference as small as 
possible. And hence, ccBteris paribus, we shall obtain a 
greater proportion of work out of a certain amount of 
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heat passing through our engine when the temperature 
difference between ita boiler and condenser is as great 
as possibla In a steam-engine this difference cannot 
be very great, because if the water of the boiler were at 
a very high temperature the pressure of its steam would 
become dangerous ; but in an air-engine, or engine that 
heats and cools air, the temperature difference may be 
much larger. There are, however, practical inconveniences 
in engines for which the temperature of the boiler is 
very high, and it is possible that these may prove so 
formidable as to turn the scale against such engines, 
although in theory they ought to be very economical 

156. The principles now stated have been employed by 
Professor J. Thomson, in his suggestion that the appli- 
cation of pressure would ba found to lower the freezing 
point of water ; and the truth of this suggestion was aft er- 
wards proved by Professor Sir W, Thomsoa The fol- 
lowing was the reasoning employed by the former : — 

Suppose that we have a chamber kept constantly at 
the temperature 0° G, or the melting point of ice, and 
that we have a cylinder, of which the sectional area 
is one square metre, filled one metre in height with 
water, that is to say, containing one cubic metre of 
water. Suppose, next, that a well-fitting piston ia 
placed above the surface of the water in this cylinder, 
and that a considerable weight is placed upon the pistoa 
Let us now take the cylinder, water and all, and carry 
it into another room, of which the temperature is just 
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a trifle lower. In course of time the water will freeze 
and, as it expands in freezing, it will push up the piston and 
weight about ^ths of a metre ; and we may suppose 
that the piston is kept fastened in this position by means 
of a peg. Now carry back the machine into the first 
room, and in the course of time the ice will be melted, 
and we shall have water once more in the cylinder, but 
there will now be a void space of ^ths of a metre 
between the piston and the surface. We have thus ac- 
quired a certain amount of energy of position, and we 
have only to pull out the peg, and allow the piston with 
its weight to fall down through the vacant space, in order 
to utilize this energy, after which the arrangement is ready 
to start afresh. Again, if the weight be very great, the 
energy thus gained will be very great ; in fact, the energy 
will vary with the weight In fine, the arrangement 
now described is a veritable heat engine, of which the 
chamber at i) Q C. corresponds to the boiler, and the other 
chamber a trifle lower in temperature to the condenser, 
while the amount of work we get out of the engine — or, in 
other words, its efficiency — will depend upon the weight 
which is raised through the space of ~ ths of a metre, 
so that, by increasing this weight without limit, we may 
increase the efficiency of our engine without limit It 
would thus at first sight appear that by this device of hav- 
ing two chambers, one at 0° G, and the other a trifle lower, 
we can get any amount of work out of our water engine ; 
and that, consequently, we have managed to overcome 
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Nature. But here Thomson's law comes into operation, 
showing that we cannot overcome Nature by any such 
device, but that if we have a large weight upon our 
piston, we must have a proportionally large difference of 
temperature between our two chambers — that is to say, 
the freezing point of water, under great pressure, will be 
lower in temperature than its freezing point, if the 
pressure upon it he only small 

Before leaving this subject we must call upon our 
readers to realize what takes place in all heat engines. 
It is not merely that heat produces mechanical effect, 
but that a given quantity of heat absolutely 'passes out 
of existence as heat in producing its equivalent of work 
If, therefore, we could measure the mere heat produced 
in an engine by the burning of a ton of coals, we 
should find it to bo less when the engine was doing 
work than when it was at rest 

In like manner, when a gas expands suddenly its 
temperature falls, because a certain amount of its heat 
passes out of existence in the act of producing mechani- 
cal effect. 

157. We have thus endeavoured to show under what 
conditions absorbed heat may be converted into mechani- 
cal effect. This absorbed heat embraces (Art 110) two 
varieties of energy, one of these being molecular motion, 
and the other molecular energy of position. 

Let us now, therefore, endeavour to ascertain under 
what circumstances the one of these varieties may be 
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changed into the other. It is well known that it takes 
a good deal of heat to convert a kilogramme of ice into 
water, and that when the ice is melted the temperature 
of the water is not perceptibly higher than that of the 
ice. It is equally well known that it takes a great deal 
of heat to convert a kilogramme of boiling water into 
steam, and that when the transformation is accomplished, 
the steam produced is not perceptibly hotter than the 
boiling water. In such cases the heat ia said to become 
latent 

Now, in both these cases, but more obviously in the 
last, we may suppose that the heat has not had its usual 
office to perform, but that, instead of increasing the 
motion of the molecules of water, it has spent its energy 
in tearing them asunder from each other, against the 
force of cohesion which hinds them together, 

Indeed, we know as a matter of fact that the force of 
cohesion which is perceptible in boiling water is ap- 
parently absent from steam, or the vapour of water, because 
its molecules are too remote from one another to allow of 
this force being appreciable. We may, therefore, suppose 
that a large part, at least, of the heat necessary to con- 
vert boiling water into steam is spent in doing work 
against molecular forces. 

When the steam is once more condensed into hot water, 
the heat thus spent reassumes the form of molecular 
motion, and the consequence is that we require to take 
away somehow all the latent heat of a kilogramme of 

i 
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steam before we can convert it into boiling water In 
fact, if it is difficult and tedious to convert water into 
steam, it is difficult and tedious to convert steam into 
water. 

158- Besides the case now mentioned, there are other 
instances in which, no doubt, molecular separation 
becomes gradually changed into heat motion. Thus, 
when a piece of glass has been suddenly cooled, its par- 
ticles have not had time to acquire their proper position, 
and the consequence is that the whole structure is thrown 
into a state of constraint In the course of time such 
bodies tend to assume a more stable state, and their 
particles gradually come closer together. 

It is owing to this cause that the bulb of a thermo- 
meter recently blown gradually contracts, and it is no 
doubt owing to the same cause that a Prince Rupert s 
drop, formed by dropping melted glass into water, when 
broken, falls into powder with a kind of explosion. It 
seems probable that in all such cases these changes are 
attended with heat, and that they denote the conversion 
of the energy of molecular separation into that of 
molecular motion. 

159. Having thus examined the transmutations of (C) 
into (D), and of (D) back again into (C), let us now 
proceed with our list, and see under what circumstances 
absorbed heat is changed into chemical separation. 

It is well known that when certain bodies are heated, 
they are decomposed ; for instance, if limestone or car- 
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bonate of lime be heated, it ia decomposed, the carbonic 
acid being given out in the shape of gas, while quick- 
lime remains behind. Now, heat is consumed in this 
process, that is to say, a certain amount of heat energy 
absolutely passes out of existence as heat and is changed 
into the energy of chemical separatioa Again, if the 
lime so obtained be exposed, under certain circum- 
stances, to an atmosphere of carbonic acid, it will 
gradually become changed into carbonate of Lime ; and in 
this change (which is a gradual one) we may feel assured 
that the energy of chemical separation is once more con- 
verted into the energy of heat, although we may not per- 
ceive any increment of temperature, on account of the 
slow nature of the process. 

At very high temperatures it is possible that most 
compounds are decomposed > and the temperature at 
which this takes place, for any compound, has been 
termed its temperature of disassociation. 

160. Heat energy is changed into electrical separation 
when tourmalines and certain other crystals are heated 

Let us take, for instance, a crystal of tourmaline and 
raise its temperature, and we shall find one end positively, 
and the other negatively, electrified. Again, let us take 
the same crystal, and suddenly cool it, and we shall find 
an electrification of the opposite kind to the former, so 
that the end of the axis, which was then positive, will 
now be negative. Now, this separation of the electricities 
tea energy 5 and we have, therefore, in such crystals 
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a case where the energy of heat has been changed into 
that of electrical separation. In other words, a certain 
amount of heat has passed out of existence as heat, 
while in its place a certain amount of electrical separa- 
tion has been obtained 

161. Let us next see under what circumstances heat is 
changed into electricity in motion. This transmutation 
takes place in thermo-electricity. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have a bar of copper or 
antimony, say copper, soldered 
to a bar of bismuth, as in Fig. 
12. Let us now heat one of 
the junctions, while the other 
remains cooL It will bo found 
that a current of positive elec- 
tricity circulates round the 
Fig. 12. bar, in the direction of the 

arrow-head, going from the bismuth to the copper across 
the heated junction, the existence of which may be 
detected by means of a compass needle, as we see in the 
figure. 

Here, then, we have a case in which heat energy 
goes out of existence, and is converted into that of an 
electric current, and we may even arrange matters 
so as to make, on this principle, an instrument which 
shall bo an extremely delicate test of the existence of 
heat. 

By having a number of junctions of bismuth and 
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Fig. 13. 

TIiis arrange- 



antimony, as in Fig. 13, and heating the upper set, while 
the lower remain cool, we get a 
strong current going from the bis- 
muth to the antimony across the 
heated junctions, and we may pass 
the current so produced round the 
wire of a galvanometer, and thus, 
by increasing the number of our 
junctions, and also by using a very 
delicate galvanometer, we may get 
a very perceptible effect for the 
smallest heating of the upper junctions, 
ment is called the thermopile, and, in conjunction with 
the reflecting galvanometer, it affords the most delicate 
means known for detecting small quantities of heat 

1G2. The last transmutation on our list with respect to 
absorbed heat is that in which this species of energy is 
transformed into radiant light and heat This takes 
place whenever a hot body cook in an open space — the 
sun, for instance, parts with a large quantity of his heat 
in this way ; and it is due, in part at least, to this process 
that a hot body cools in air, and wholly to it that such a 
body cools in vacuo. It is, moreover, clue to the pene 
tration of our eye by radiant energy that we are able to 
see hot bodies, and thus the very fact that we see them 
implies that they are parting with their heat 

Radiant energy moves through space with the enormous 
velocity of 188,000 miles in one second It takes about 
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eight minutes to come from the sun to our earth, so that 
if our luminary were to be suddenly extinguished, we 
should have eight minutes, respite before the catastrophe 
overtook us. Besides the rays that affect the eye, there 
are others which we cannot see, and which may therefore 
be termed dark rays, A body, fur instance, may not be 
hot enough to be self-luminous, and yet it may be rapidly 
cooling and changing its heat into radiant energy, which 
is given off by the body, even although neither the eye 
nor the touch may be competent to detect it It may 
nevertheless he detected by the thermopile, which was 
described in Art 161. We thus see how strong is the 
likeness between a heated body and a sounding one. 
For just as a sounding body gives out part of its sound 
energy to the atmosphere around it, so does a heated 
body give out part of its heat energy to the ethereal 
medium around it When, however, we consider the 
rates of motion of these energies through their re- 
spective media, there is a mighty difference between 
the two, sound travelling through the air with the 
velocity of 1100 feet a second, while radiant energy 
moves over no less a space than 188,000 miles in the 
same portion of time. 

Clicmical Separation* 

103, We now come to the energy denoted by chemical 
Reparation, such as we possess when we have coal or 
carbon in one place, and oxygen in another. Very evi- 
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dently this form of energy of position is transmuted into 
keat when we burn the coal, or cause it to combine with 
the oxygen of the air ; and generally, whenever chemical 
combination takes place, we have the production of heat, 
even although other circumstances may interfere to pre- 
vent its recognition. 

Now, in accordance with the principle of conservation, 
it may be expected that, if a definite quantity of carbon 
or of hydrogen be burned under given circumstances, 
there will be a definite production of heat; that is to 
say, a ton of coals or of coke, when burned, will give us 
so many heat units, and neither more or less. We may, 
no doubt, burn our ton in such a way as to economize 
more or less of the heat produced ; but, as far as the mere 
production of heat is concerned, if the quantity and 
quality of the material burned and the circumstances of 
combustion be the same, we expect the same amount of 
heat 

164. The following table, derived from the researches 
of Andrews, and those of Favre and Silbermann, shows 
us how many units of heat we may get by burning a 
kilogramme of various substances. 

Units of Heat developed by Combustion in Oxvcfn. 

Kilogrammes of Water raised 1° C. 



Substance by the combustion of one kilo- 

Burned. gramme of each substance. 

Hydrogen 34,135 

Carbon 7,990 

Sulphur 2,263 
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Kilogrammes of Water raised 1° 0. 



Substance 



by the combustion of one kflo. 



Burned. 



gramme of each substance. 



Phosphorus 



5,747 
1,301 
1,576 
1,233 
11,900 
7,016 



Zinc 
Iron 
Tin 



Olefiant Gas 
Alcohol 



165. There are other methods, besides combustion, by 
which chemical combination takes place. 

When, for instance, we plunge a piece of metallic iron 
into a solution of copper, we find that when we take it 
out, its surface is covered with copper. Part of the iron 
has been dissolved, taking the place of the copper, which 
has therefore been thrown, in its metallic state, upon the 
surface of the iron. Now, in this operation heat is given 
out — we have in fact burned, or oxidized, the iron, and 
we are thus furnished with a means of arranging the 
metals, beginning with that which gives out most heat, 
when used to displace the metal at the other extremity 
of the series. 

166. The following list has been formed, on this prin- 
ciple, by Dr. Andrews : — 

1. Zinc 5. Mercury 

2. Iron 6. Silver 



3. Lead 

4. Copper 



7. Platinum 
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— that is to say, the metal platinum can be displaced by 
any other metal of the series, but we shall get most heat 
if we use zinc to displace it 

We may therefore assume that if we displace a defi- 
nite quantity of platinum by a definite quantity of zinc, 
we shall get a definite amount of heat. Suppose, 
however, that instead of performing the operation in one 
step, we make two of it Let us, for instance, first of all 
displace copper by means of zinc, and then platinum by 
means of copper. Is it not possible that the one of these 
processes may be more fruitful in heat giving than the 
other? Now, Andrews has shown us that we cannot 
gain an advantage over Nature in this way, and that if 
we use our zinc first of all to displace iron, or copper, or 
lead, and then use this metal to displace platimun, we 
shall obtain just the very same amount nf heat as if we 
had used the zinc to displace the platinum at once* 

167. It ought here to be mentioned that, very generally, 
chemical action is accompanied with a change of 
molecular condition, 

A solid, for instance, may be changed into a liquid, 
or a gas into a liquid. Sometimes the one change 
counteracts the other as far as apparent heat is concerned; 
but sometimes, too, they co-operate together to increase 
the result Thus, when a gas is absorbed by water, 
much heat is evolved, and we may suppose the result 
to be due in part to chemical combination, and in part 
to the coudensation of the gas into a liquid, by which 
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means its latent heat is rendered sensible. On the 
other hand, when a liquid unites with a solid, or when 
two solids unite with one another, and the product 
is a liquid, we have very often the absorption of 
heat, the heat rendered latent by the dissolution of 
the solid being more than that generated by combina- 
tion. Freezing mixtures owe their cooling properties 
to this cause* thus, if snow and salt be mixed to- 
gether, they liquefy each other, and the result is brine 
of a temperature much lower than that of either the 
ingredients. 

ICS. When heterogeneous metals, such as zinc and 
copper, are soldered together, we have apparently a 
conversion of the energy of chemical separation into 
that of electrical separation. This was first suggested 
by Volta as the origin of the electrical separation which 
we see in the voltaic current, and recently its existence 
has been distinctly proved by Sir W. Thomsoa 

To render manifest this conversion of energy, let us 
solder a piece of zinc and copper together — if we now 
test the bar by means of a delicate electrometer we shall 
find that the zinc is positively, while the copper is nega- 
tively, electrified. We have here, therefore, an instance 
of the transmutation of one form of energy of position 
into another; so much energy of chemical separation 
disappearing in order to produce so much electrical sepa- 
ratism This explains the fact recorded in Art 93, 
where we saw that if a battery be insulated and its poles 
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kept apart, the one will be charged with positive, and 
the other with negative, electricity, 

169. But further, when such a voltaic battery is in 
action, we have a transmutation of chemical separation 
into electricity in motion. To see this, let us consider 
what takes place in such a battery. 

Here no doubt the sources of electrical excitement are 
the points of contact of the zinc and platinum, where, as 
we see by our last article, we have electrical separation 
produced. But this of itself would not produce a 
current, for an electrical current implies very consider- 
able energy, and must be fed by something. Now, in 
the voltaic battery we have two things which ac- 
company each other, and which are manifestly con- 
nected together* In the first place we have the com- 
bastion, or at least the oxidation and dissolution, of 
the sine; and we have, secondly, the production of a 
powerful current. Now, evidently, the first of these is 
that which feeds the second, or, in other words, the 
energy of chemical separation of the metallic zinc is 
transmuted into that of an electrical current, the zinc 
being virtually burned in the process of transmutation. 

170. Finally, as far as we are aware, the energy of 
chemical separation is not directly transmuted into 
radiant light and heat 
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Electrical Separation, 

17L In the first place the energy of electrical separa- 
tion is obviously transmuted into that of visible motion, 
when two oppositely electrified bodies approach each 
other. 

172. Again, it is transmuted into a current of 
electricity, and ultimately into heat, when a spark passes 
between two oppositely electrified bodies. 

It ought, therefore, to be borne in mind that when the 
flash is seen there is no longer electricity, what we see 
being merely air, or some other material, intensely heated 
by the discharge. Thus a man might be rendered in- 
sensible by a flash of lightning without his seeing the 
flash — for the effect of the discharge upon the man, and 
its effect in heating the air, might be phenomena so 
nearly simultaneous that the man might become in- 
sensible before he could perceive the flask 



Electricity in Motion. 

173. This energy is transmuted into that of vimbls 
motion when two wires conveying electrical currents in 
the same direction attract each other. When, for in- 
stance, two circular currents float on water, both going 
in the direction of the hands of a watch, we have Been 
from Art. 100 that they will move towards each other* 
Now, here there is, in truth, a lessening of the intensity 
of each current when the motion is taking place, for 
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we know (Art. 104) that when a t?rcuit is moved into 
the presence of another circuit conveying a current, 
there is produced by induction a current in the opposite 
direction ; and hence we perceive that, when two similar 
currents approach each other, each is diminished by 
means of this inductive influence — in fact, a certain 
amount of current energy disappears from existence 
in order that an equivalent amount of the energy of 
visible motion may be produced. 

171 Electricity in motion is transmuted into keat 
during the passage of a current along a thin wire, or any 
badly conducting substance — the wire is heated in con- 
sequence, and may even become white hot Most 
frequently the energy of an electric current is spent in 
heating the wires and other materials that form the 
circuit Now, the energy of such a current is fed by the 
burning or oxidation of the metal (generally zinc) which 
is used in the circuit, bo that the ultimate effect of this 
combustion is the heating of the various wires and other 
materials through which the current passes. 

175. "We may, in truth, burn or oxidize zinc in two 
ways — we may oxidize it, as we have just seen, in ihe 
voltaic battery, and we shall find that by the combustion 
of a kilogramme of zinc a definite amount of heat is 
produced. Or we may oxidize our zinc by dissolving it 
in acid in a single vessel, when, without going through the 
intermediate process of a current, we shall get just as 
much heat out of a kilogramme of zinc as we did in the 
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former case. In fact, whether we oxidize our zinc by the 
hatter^, or in the ordinary way, the quantity of heat 
produced will always bear the same relation to the 
quantity of zinc consumed; the only difference being 
that, hi the ordinary way of oxidizing zinc, the beat is 
generated in the vessel containing the zinc and acid, 
while in the battery it may make its appearand* a 
thousand miles away, if we have a sufficiently long wire 
to convey our current 

176. This is, perhaps, the right place for alluding to & 
discovery of Peltier, that a current of positive electricity 
passing across a junction of bismuth and antimony in 
the direction from the bismuth to the antimony appears 
to produce cold 

To understand the significance of this fact we must 
consider it in connection with the thermo-electric 
current, which we have seen, from Art 161, is established 
in a circuit of bismuth and antimony, of which one 
junction is hotter than the other. Suppose we have a 
circuit of this kind with both its junctions 
P at the temperature of 100° G to begin with. 

*fjf^ Suppose, next, that while we protect one 
junction, we expose the other to the open 
A air — it will, of course, lose heat, so that 
the protected junction will now be hotter 
than the other. The consequence will be 
(Art 161) that a current of positive elec- 
C tricity will pass along the protected june* 
Fig, 14. tion from the bismuth to the antimony 
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Now, here we have an apparent anomaly, for the 
circuit is cooling— that is to say, it is losing energy 
— but at the very same time it is manifesting energy 
in another shape, namely, in that of an electric current, 
which is circulating round it. Clearly, then, some of 
the heat of this circuit must be spent in generating 
this current \ in fact, we should expect the circuit to 
act as a heat engine, only producing current energy 
instead of mechanical energy, and hence (Art 152) we 
should expect to see a conveyance of heat from the 
hotter to the colder parts of the circuit Now, this is 
precisely what the current does, for, passing along the 
hotter junction, in the direction of the arrow-head, it 
■Is that junction, and heats the colder one at C, — in 
other words, it carries heat from the hotter to the colder 
parts of the circuit. We should have been very much 
surprised had such a current cooled c and heated H, 
t then we should have had a manifestation of current 
energy, accompanied with the conveyance of heat from a 
colder to a hotter substance, which is against the principle 
of Ait 152. 

177. Finally, the energy of electricity in motion is 
converted into that of chemical separation, when a 
current of electricity is made to decompose a body. 
Paii of the energy of the current is spent in this process, 
and we shall get so much less heat from it in conse- 
quence. Suppose, for instance, that by oxidizing so 
much zinc in the battery we get, under ordinary circum- 
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stances, 100 units of heat. Let us, however, set the 
battery to decompose water, and we shall probably find 
that by oxidizing the same amount of zinc we get now 
only 80 units of heat Clearly, then, the deficiency or 
20 units have gone to decompose the water. Now, if we 
explode the mixed gases which are the result of the 
decomposition, we shall get back these 20 units of 
heat precisely, and neither more nor less ; and thus we 
see that amid all such changes the quantity of energy 
remains the same. 

Radiant Energy. 

178. This form of energy is converted into absorbed 
heat whenever it falls upon an opaque substance — some of 
it, however, is generally conveyed away by reflexion, but 
the remainder is absorbed by the body, and consequently 
heats it 

It is a curious question to ask what becomes of the 
radiant light from the sun that is not absorbed either by 
the planets of our system, or by any of the stars. We 
can only reply to such a question, that as far as we can 
judge from our present knowledge, the radiant energy 
that is not absorbed must be conceived to be traversing 
space at the rate of 188,000 miles a second. 

179. There is only one more transmutation of radiant 
energy that we know of, and that is when it promotes 
chemical separation. Thus, certain rays of the sun are 
known to have the power of decomposing chloride of 
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silver, and other chemical compounds. Now, in all such 
cases there is a transmutation of radiant energy into 
that of chemical separation. The sun's rays, too, decom- 
pose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, the carbon 
going to form the woody fibre of the plant, while the 
oxygen is set free into the air; and of course a certain 
proportion of the energy of the solar rays is consumed 
in promoting this change, and we have bo much less 
heating effect in consequence. 

But all the solar rays have not this power— for the 
property of promoting chemical change is confined to the 
blue and violet rays, and some others which are not 
visible to the eye. Now, these rays are entirely absent 
from the radiation of bodies at a comparatively low 
temperature, such as an ordinary red heat, so that a 
photographer would find it impossible to obtain the 
picture of a red-hot body, whose only light was in itself 
ISO. The actinic, or chemically active, rays of the sun 
decompose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, and they 
disappear in consequence, or are absorbed ; this may, 
therefore, be the reason why very few such rays are either 
reflected or transmitted from a sun-lit leaf, in conse- 
quence of which the photographer finds it difficult to 
obtain an image of such a leaf; in other words, the rays 
which would have produced a chemical change on hi? 
photographic plate have all been used up by the leaf for 
peculiar purposes of its own. 

181. And here it is important to bear in mind that 
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while animals in the act of breathing consume the 
oxygen of the air, turning it into carbonic acid, plants, 
on the other hand, restore the oxygen to the air ; thus 
the two kingdoms, the animal and the vegetable, work 
into each other's hands, and the purity of the atmosphere 
is kept up. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH: THE DISSIPATION OF 
. ENERGY. 

182. In the last chapter we have endeavoured to ex- 
hibit the various transmutations of energy, and, while 
doing so, to bring forward evidence in favour of the 
theory of conservation, showing that it enables us to 
couple together known laws, and also to discover new 
ones — showing, in fine, that it bears about with it all the 
marks of a true hypothesis. 

It may now, perhaps, be instructive to look back and 
endeavour to trace the progress of this great conception, 
from its first beginning among the ancients, up to its 
triumphant establishment by the labours of Joule and 
his fellow-workers. 

183. Mathematicians inform us that if matter consists 
of atoms or small parts, which are actuated by forces 
depending only upon the distances between these parts, 
and not upon the velocity, then it may be demonstrated 
that the law of conservation of energy will hold good. 
Thus we see that conceptions regarding atoms and their 
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forces are allied to conceptions regarding energy. A 
medium of some sort pervading space seems also neces- 
sary to our theory. In fine, a universe composed of 
atoms, with some sort of medium between them, is to 
be regarded as the machine, and the laws of energy as 
the laws of working of this machine. It may be that 
a theory of atoms of this sort, with a medium between 
them, is not after all the simplest, but we are proba- 
bly not yet prepared for any more general hypothesis. 
Now, we have only to look to our own solar system, in 
order to see on a large scale an illustration of tliis concep- 
tion, for there we have the various heavenly bodies attract- 
ing one another, with forces depending only on the dis- 
tances between them, and independent of the velocities; 
and we have likewise a medium of some sort, in virtue of 
which radiant energy is conveyed from the sun to the earth. 
Perhaps we shall not greatly err if we regard a molecule 
as representing on a small scale something analogous to 
the solar system, while the various atoms which con- 
stitute the molecule may be likened to the various bodies 
of the solar system. The short historical sketch which 
we are about to give will embrace, therefore, along with 
energy, the progress of thought and speculation with 
respect to atoms and also with respect to a medium, in- 
asmuch as these subjects are intimately connected with 
the doctrines of energy. 
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Heraclitua on Energy. 

184?. Heraclitus, who flourished at Ephesus, B.C. 500, 
declared that fire was the great cause, and that all things 
were in a perpetual flux. Such an expression will no 
doubt be regarded as very vague in these days of pre- 
cise physical statements; and yet it seems clear that 
Heraclitus must have had a vivid conception of the 
innate restlessness and energy of the universe, a concep- 
tion allied in character to, and orily less precise than that 
of modern philosophers, who regard matter as essentially 
dynamical 

Democritus on Atoms. 

185. Democritus, who was born 470 B.C., was the 
* originator of the doctrine of atoms, a cloctrine which in 
the hands of John Dalton has enabled the human mind 
to lay hold of the laws which regulate chemical changes, 
as well as to picture to itself what is there taking place. 
Perhaps there is no doctrine that has nowadays a more 
intimate connection with the industries of life than this 
of atoms, and it is probable that no intelligent director of 
chemical industry among civilized nations fails to picture 
to his own mind, by means of this doctrine, the inner 
nature of the changes which he sees with his eyes. Now, 
it is a curious circumstance that Bacon should have 
lighted upon this very doctrine of atoms, in order to 
point one of his philosophical morals. 
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" Nor is it less an evil " (says he), "that in their philosophies 
and contemplations men spend their labonr in investigating 
and treating of the first principles of things, and the extreme 
limits of nature, when all that is nsefnl and of avail in 
operation, is to be fonnd in what is intermediate. Hence it 
happens that men continue to abstract Nature till they arrive 
at potential and unformed matter; and again they continue 
to divide Nature, until they have arrived at the atom ; things 
which, even if true, can be of little use in helping on the 
fortunes of men," 

Surely we ought to learn a lesson from these remarks 
of the great Father of experimental science, and be very 
cautions before we dismiss any branch of knowledge or 
train of thought as essentially unprofitable. 

Aristotle on a Medium, 

186. As regards the existence of a medium, it is re- 
marked by Wheweli that the ancients also caught a glimpse 
of the idea of a medium, by which the qualities of bodies, 
as colours and sounds are perceived, and he quotes the 

following from Aristotle : — 

"In a void there could he no difference of np and down s 
for, as in nothing there are no differences, so there are none 
in a privation or negation/* 

Upon this the historian of science remarks, * It is 
easily seen that such a mode of reasoning elevates 
the familiar forms of language, and the intellectual con- 
nexions of terms, to a supremacy over facts.** 

Nevertheless, may it not be replied that our conceptions 
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of matter are deduced from the familiar experience, that 
certain portions of space affect us in a certain manner ; 
and, consequently, are we not entitled to say there must 
be something where we experience the difference of up 
or down? Is there, after all, a very great difference 
between this argument and that of modern physicists in 
favour of a plenum, who tell us that matter cannot act 
where it is not ? 

Aristotle seems also to have entertained the idea that 
light is not any body, or the emanation of any body (for 
that, he says, would be a kind of body), and that there- 
fore light is an energy or act 

Ttte Ideas of the Ancients were not Prolific 

187. These quotations render it evident that the 
ancients had, in some way, grasped the idea of the 
essential unrest and energy of things. They had also the 
idea of small particles or atoms, and, finally, of a medium 
of some sort And yet these ideas were not prolific — 
they gave rise to nothing new. 

Now, while the historian of science is unquestionably 
right in his criticism of the ancients, that their ideas 
were not distinct and appropriate to the facts, yet we 
have seen that they were not wholly ignorant of the 
most profound and deeply-seated principles of the mate- 
rial universe. In the great hymn chanted by Nature, the 
fundamental notes were early heard, but yet it required 
long centuries of patient waiting for the practised ear of 
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the skilled musician to appreciate the mighty harmony 
aright Or, perhaps, the attempts of the ancients were 
as the sketches of a child who just contrives to ex- 
hibit, in a rude way, the leading outlines of a building ; 
while the conceptions of the practised physicist are more 
allied to those of the architect, or, at least, of one who 
has realized, to some extent, the architect's viewa 

1SS. Thcancients possessed great genius and intellectual 
power, but they wepe deficient in physical conceptions, 
and, in consequence, their ideas were not prolific* It 
cannot indeed be said that we of the present age are 
deficient in such conceptions ; nevertheless, it may he 
questioned whether there is not a tendency to rush into 
the opposite extreme, and to work physical conceptions to 
an excess. Let us be cautious that in avoiding Scylla, we 
do not rush into Charybdis. For the universe has more 
than one point of view, and there are possibly regions 
which will not yield their treasures to the most deter- 
mined physicists, armed only with kilogrammes and 
metres and standard clocks, 

Descartes, Nevjton, and Huyghens on a Medium* 

189. In modern times Descartes, author of the vortical 
hypothesis, necessarily presupposed the existence of a 
medium in inter-planetary spaces, but on the other hand 
he was one of the originators of that idea which regard* 
light as a series of particles shot out from a luminous 
body, Newton likewise conceived the existence of a 
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medium, although he became an advocate of the theory of 
emission* It is to Huyghens that the credit belongs of 
having first conceived the undulatory theory of light 
with sufficient distinctness to account for double refrac- 
tion. After him, Young, Fresnel, and their followers, 
have greatly developed the theory, enabling it to account 
for the most complicated and wonderful phenomena 

Bacon on Heat 

190. With regard to the nature of heat, Bacon, what- 
ever may be thought of his arguments, seems clearly to 
have recognized it as a species of motion. Ho says, 
" From these instances, viewed together and individually, 
the nature of which heat is the limitation seems to be 
motion;" and again he says, "But when we say of 
motion that it stands in the place of a genus to heat, we 
mean to convey, not that heat generates motion or motion 
heat (although even both may be true in some cases), but 
that essential heat is motion and nothing else," 

Nevertheless it required nearly three centuries before 
the true theory of heat was sufficiently rooted to develop 
into a productive hypothesis. 

Principle of Virtual Velocities. 

191. In a previous chapter we have already detailed 
the labours in respect of heat of Davy, Rurnford, and 
Joule. Galileo and Newton, if they did not grasp the 
dynamical nature of heat, had yet a clear conception of 
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the functions of a machine. The former saw that what 
we gain in power we lose in space ; while the latter went 
further, and saw that a machine, if left to itself, is strictly 
limited in the amount of work which it can accomplish, 
although its energy may vary from that of motion to 
that of position, and back again, according to the 
geometric laws of the machine. 

Rise of true Conceptions regarding Work 
192. There can, we think, be no question that the great 
development of industrial operations in tbe present ago 
has indirectly furthered our conceptions regarding work. 
Humanity invariably strives to escape as much as 
possible from hard work In the days of old those 
who had the power got slaves to work for them; 
but even then the master had to give some kind of 
equivalent for the work dona For at the very lowest a 
slave is a machine, and must be fed, and is moreover apt 
to prove a very troublesome machine if not properly 
dealt with. The great improvements in the steam 
engine, introduced by Watt, have done as much, perhaps, 
as the abolition of slavery to benefit the working man. 
The hard work of the world has been put upon iron 
shoulders, that do not smart; and, in consequence, we have 
had an immense extension of industry, and a great 
amelioration in the position of the lower classes of man- 
kind But if we have transferred our hard work to 
machines, it is necessary to know how to question a 
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machine — how to say to it, At what rate can you 
labour ? how much work can you turn out in a day ? 
It is necessary, in fact, to have the dearest possible idea 
of what work is. 

Our readers will see from all this that men are not 
likely to err in their method of measuring work. The 
principles of measurement have been stamped as ib were 
with a brand into the veiy heart and brain of humanity. 
To the employer of machinery or of human labour, a 
false method of measuring work simply means ruin ; he 
is likely, therefore, to take the greatest possible pains to 
arrive at accuracy in his determination. 

Perpetual Motion. 

193. Now, amid the crowd of workers smarting from 
the curse of labour, there rises up every now and then 
an enthusiast, who seeks to escape by means of an artifice 
from this insupportable tyranny of work. Why not 
construct a machine that will go on giving you work 
without limit without the necessity of being fed in any 
way. Nature must have some weak point in her armour ; 
there must surely be some way of getting round her ; she 
is only tyrannous on the surface, and in order to stimulate 
our ingenuity, but will yield with pleasure to the per- 
sistence of genius. 

Now, what can the man of science say to such an 
enthusiast ? He cannot tell him that he is intimately 
acquainted with all the forces of Nature, and can prove 
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that perpetual motion is impossible; for, in truth, he 
knows very little of these forces. But he does think 
that he has entered into the spirit and design of Nature, 
and therefore he denies at onco the possibility of such 
a machine. But he denies it intelligently, and works 
out this denial of his into a theory which enables him 
to discover numerous and valuable relations between the 
properties of matter — produces, in fact, the laws of energy 
and the great principle of conservatioa 



Theory of Conservation. 

194, We have thus endeavoured to give a short sketch 
of the history of energy, including its allied problems, up 
to the dawn of the strictly scientific period We have 
seen that the unfruitfulness of the earlier views was due 
to a want of scientific clearness in the conceptions enter- 
tained, and we have now to say a few words regarding 
the theory of conservation. 

Here also the way was pointed out by two philoso- 
phers, namely, Grove in this country, and Mayer on 
the continent, who showed certain relations between 
the various forms of energy; the name of Seguin 
ought likewise to be mentioned. Nevertheless, to 
Joule belongs the honour of establishing the theoiy on 
an incontrovertible basis : for, indeed, tins is pre- 
eminently a case where speculation has to be tested by 
unimpeachable experimental evidence. Here the magni- 
tude of the principle is so vast, and its importance is so 
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great, that it requires the strong fire of genius, joined to 
the patient labours of the scientific experimentalist, to 
forge the rough ore into a good weapon that will cleave 
its way through all obstacles into the very citadel of 
Nature, and into her most secret recesses. 

Following closely upon the labours of Joule, we have 
those of William and James Thomson, Helmholtz, Ran- 
kine, Clausius, Tait, Andrews, Maxwell, who, along 
with many others, have advanced the subject ; and while 
Joule gave his chief attention to the laws which regu- 
late the transmutation of mechanical energy into heat, 
Thomson, Rankine, and Clausius gave theirs to the con- 
verse problem, or that which relates to the transmutation 
of heat into mechanical energy, Thomson, especially, 
has pushed forward so resolutely from this point of view 
that he has succeeded in grasping a principle scarcely 
inferior in importance to that of the conservation of 
energy itself, and of this principle it behoves us now to 
speak* 

Dissipation of Energy. ' 

195, Joule, we have said, proved the law according 
to which work may be changed into heat; and Thomson 
and others, that according to which heat may be changed 
into work. Now, it occurred to Thomson that there was 
a very important and significant difference between these 
two laws, consisting in the fact that, while you can with 
the greatest ease transform work into heat, you can by 
no method in your power transform all the heat back 
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again into work. In fact, the process is not a reversihl© 
One ; and the consequence ia that the mechanical energy 
of the universe is becoming every day more and more 
changed into heat 

It is easily seen that if the process were reversible, 
one form of a perpetual motion would not be impossi- 
ble. For, without attempting to create energy by a 
machine, all that would be needed for a perpetual motion 
would be the means of utilizing the vast stores of heat 
that lie in all the substances around us, and converting 
them into work The work would no doubt, by means 
of friction and otherwise, be ultimately reconverted into 
heat ; but if the process be reversible, the heat could 
again be converted into work, and so on for ever. But 
the irreversibility of the process puts a stop to all this. 
In fact, I may convince myself by rubbing a metal 
button on a piece of wood how easily work can be 
converted into heat, while the mind completely fails to 
suggest any method by which this heat can be recon- 
verted into work. 

Now, if this process goes on, and always in one 
direction, there can be no doubt about the issue. The 
mechanical energy of the universe will be more and 
more transformed into universally diffused heat, until the 
universe will no longer be a fit abode for living beinga. 

The conclusion is a startling one, and, in order bo 
bring it more vividly before our readers, let us now pro- 
ceed to acquaint ourselves with the various forms of use- 
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ful energy that are at present at our disposal, and at the 
same time endeavour to trace the ultimate sources of 
theae supplies. 

Natural Energies and their Sources. 

196. Of energy in repose we have the following 
varieties : — (1.) The energy of fuel (2.) That of food. 
(3.) That of a head of water. (4.) That which may be 
derived from the tides. (5.) The energy of chemical 
separation implied in native sulphur, native iron, &a 

Then, with regard to energy in action, we have mainly 
the following varieties : — 

(1.) The energy of air in motion. (2.) That of water 
in motion* 

Fuel 

197. Let us begin first with the energy implied in fueL 
We can, of course, burn fuel, or cause it to combine with 
the oxygen of the air ; and we are thereby provided with 
large quantities of heat of high temperature, by means of 
which we may not only warm ourselves and cook our 
food, but also drive our heat-engines, using it, in fact, as 
a source of mechanical power. 

Fuel is of two varieties — wood and coaL Now, if we 
consider the origin of these we shall see that they are 
produced by the sun's rays. Certain of these rays, 
as we have already remarked (Art 180), decompose 
carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, setting free the 
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oxygen, while the carbon is used for the structure or 
wood of the plant Now, the energy of these rays is 
spent in this process, and, indeed, there ia not enough 
of such energy left to produce a good photographic im- 
pression of the leaf of a plant, because it is all spent in 
making wood 

We thus see that the energy implied in wood is 
derived from the sun's rays, and the same remark applies 
to coaL Indeed, the only difference between wood and 
coal is one of age : wood being recently turned out from 
Nature's laboratory, while thousands of years have elapsed 
since coal formed the leaves of living plants. 

198. We are, therefore, perfectly justified in saying that 
the energy of fuel is derived from the suns rays ; # coal 
being the store which Nature has laid up as a species of 
capital for us, while wood is our precarious yearly income. 

We are thus at present very much in the position 
of a young heir, who has only recently come into his 
estate, and who, not content with the income, is rapidly 
squandering his realized property. This subject has been 
forcibly brought before us by Professor Jevons, who 
has remarked that not only are we spending our 
capital, but we are spending the most available and 
valuable part of ii For we are now using the surface 
coal ; but a time will come when this will be exhausted, 
and we shall be compelled to go deep down for our 

• This fact seems to have been known at a comparatively early period 

to Herschel and the elder Stephenson. 
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supplies. Now, regarded as a source of energy, such 
supplies, if far down, will be less effective, for we have 
to deduct the amount of energy requisite in order to 
bring them to the surface. The result is that we must 
contemplate a time, however far distant, when our sup- 
plies of coal will be exhausted, and we shall be com- 
pelled to resort to other sources of energy. 

Food. 

199. The energy of food is analogous to that of fuel, 
and serves similar purposes. For just as fuel may be 
used either for producing heat or for doing work, so food 
has a twofold office to perform In the first place, by its 
gradual oxidation, it keeps up the temperature of the 
body; and in the next place it is us*ed as a source of 
energy, on which to draw for the performance of work. 
Thus a man or a horse that works a great deal requires 
to eat more food than if he does not work at alL Thus, 
also, a prisoner condemned to hard labour requires a 
better diet than one who does not work, and a soldier 
during the fatigues of war finds it necessary to eat more 
than during a time of peace. 

Our food may be either of animal or vegetable origin — 
if it be the latter, it is immediately derived, like fuel, 
from the energy of the sun's rays ; but if it be the former, 
the only difference is that it has passed through the body 
of an animal before coming to us : the animal has eaten 
grass, and we have eaten the animal 

L 
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In fact, we make use of the animal not only as a 
variety of nutritious food, but also to enable us indirectly 
to utilize those vegetable products, such as grasses, which 
we could not make use of directly with our present 
digestive organs. 

Head of Water. 

200. The energy of a head of water, like that of fuel 
and food, is brought about by the sun's rays. For the 
sun vaporizes the water, which, condensed again in up- 
land districts, becomes available as a head of water. 

There is, however, the difference that fuel and food are 
due to the actinic power of the sun's rays, while the 
evaporation and condensation of water are caused rather 
by their heating effect. 

Tidal Energy. 

201. The energy derived from the tides has, however, 
a different origin. In Art. 133 we have endeavoured to 
show how the moon acts upon the fluid portions of 
our globe, the result of this action being a very gradual 
stoppage of the energy of rotation of the earth. 

It is, therefore, to this motion of rotation that we 
must look as the origin of any available energy derived 
from tidal mills. 
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Native Sulphur, &c. 

202. The last variety of available energy of position 
in our list is that implied in native sulphur, native iron, 
&c. It has been remarked by Professor Tait, to whom 
this method of reviewing our forces is due, that this may 
be the primeval form of energy, and that the interior of 
the earth may, as far as we know, be wholly composed of 
matter in its uncombined form As a source of available 
energy it is, however, of no practical importance. 

Air and Water in Motion. 

203. We proceed next to those varieties of available 
energy which represent motion, the chief of which are 
air in motion and water in motion. It is owing to the 
former that the mariner spreads his sail, and carries his 
vessel from one part of the earth's surface to another, 
and it is likewise owing to the same influence that the 
windmill grinds our corn. Again, water in motion is 
used perhaps even more frequently than air in motion as 
a source of motive power. 

Both these varieties of energy are due without doubt 
to the heating effect of the sun's rays. We may, there- 
fore, affirm that with the exception of the totally insig- 
nificant supply of native sulphur, &c, and the small 
number of tidal mills which may be in operation, all 
our available energy is due to the sun. 
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The Sun — a Source of High Temperature Heat. 
204. Let us, therefore, now for a moment direct our 
attention to that most wonderful source of energy, the 
Sun. 

We have here a vast reservoir of high temperature 
heat ; now, this is a kind of superior energy which has 
always been in much request. Numberless attempts 
have been made to construct a perpetual light, just as 
similar attempts have been made to construct a perpetual 
motion, with this difference, that a perpetual light was 
supposed to result from magical powers, while a perpetual 
motion was attributed to mechanical skill. 

Sir Walter Scott alludes to this belief in his de- 
scription of the grave of Michael Scott, which is made 
to contain a perpetual light. Thus the Monk who buried 
the wizard tells William of Deloraine — 

" Lo, Warrior ! now the Cross of Red 
Points to the Grave of the mighty dead; 
Within it burns a wondrous light, 
To chase the spirits that love the night. 
That lamp shall burn unqnenchably 
Until the eternal doom shall be." 

And again, when the tomb was opened, we read — 

" I would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously, 
Stream'd upward to the chancel roof, 
And through the galleries far aloof ! 
No earthly flame blazed e'er so bright." 
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No earthly flame — there the poet was right — certainly 
not of this earth, where light and all other forms of 
superior energy are essentially evanescent 

A Perpetual light Impossible. 

205, In truth, our readers will at once perceive that 
a perpetual light is only another name for a perpetual 
motion, because we can always derive visible energy out 
of high temperature heat— indeed, we do so every day 
in our steam engines. 

When, therefore, we burn coal, and cause it to combine 
with the oxygen of the air, we derive from the process a 
large amount of high temperature heat, But is it not 
possible, our readers may ask, to take the carbonic acid 
which results from the combustion, and by means of low 
temperature heat, of which we have always abundance at 
our disposal, change it back again into carbon and oxygen ? 
All this would be possible if what may be termed the 
temperature of disassociation — that is to say, the 
temperature at which carbonic acid separates into its 
constituents — were a low temperature, and it would also 
be possible if rays from a source of low temperature pos- 
sessed sufficient actinic power to decompose carbonic acid 

But neither of these is the case. Nature will not be 
caught in a trap of this kind As if for the very pur- 
pose of stopping all such speculations, the temperatures 
of disassociation for such substances as carbonic acid are 
very high, and the actinic rays capable of causing their 
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decomposition belong only to sources of exceedingly high 
temperature, such as the sun.* 

Is the Sun an Exception t 

206. We may, therefore, take it for granted that a per- 
petual light, like a perpetual motion, is an impossibility ; 
and we have then to inquire if the same argument 
applies to our sun, or if an exception is to be made in 
his favour. Does the sun stand upon a footing of his 
u <ra, or is it merely a question of time with him, as with 
all other instances of high temperature heat ? Before 
attempting to answer this question let us inquire into the 
probable origin of the sun's heat 

Origin of the Sun's Heat 

207. Now, some might be disposed to cut the Gordian 
knot of such an inquiry by asserting that our luminary 
was at first created hot; yet the scientific mind finds 
itself disinclined to repose upon such an assertion. We 
pick up a round pebble from the beach, and at once 
acknowledge there has been some physical cause for the 
shape into which it has been worn. And so with regard 
to the heat of the sun, we must ask ourselves if there 
be not some cause not wholly imaginary, but one which 
we know, or at least suspect, to be perhaps still in opera- 
tion, which can account for the heat of the sua 

Now, hem it is more easy to show what cannot 

• This remark ia due to Sir William Thomson. 
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account for the sun's heat than -what can do so. We 
may, for instance, be perfectly certain that it cannot 
have been caused by chemical action. The most probable 
theory is that which was first worked out by Helmholtz 
and Thomson ; * and which attributes the heat of the 
sun to the primeval energy of position possessed by its 
particles. In other words, it is supposed that these parti- 
cles originally existed at a great distance from each other, 
and that, being endowed with the force of gravitation, they 
have since gradually come together, while in this process 
heat has been generated just as it would be if a stone were 
dropped from the top of a cliff towards the earth. 

208. Nor is this case wholly imaginary, but we have 
some reason for thinking that it may still be in operation 
in the case of certain nebulae which, both in their consti- 
tution as revealed by the spectroscope, and in their 
general appearance, impress the beholder with the idea 
that they are not yet fully condensed into their ultimate 
shape and size. 

If we allow that by this means our luminary has 
obtained his wonderful store of high-class energy, we 
have yet to inquire to what extent this operation is 
going on at the present moment, Is it only a thing 
of the past, or is it a thing also of the present ? I 
think we may reply that the sun cannot be condensing 
very fast, at least, within historical times. For if the 

• Mayer and Waterston aeem first to have caught the rudiments of 
this idea. 
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sun were sensibly larger than at present his total eclipse 
by the moon would be impossible Now, such eclipses 
have taken place, at any rate, for several thousands of yeara 
Doubtless a small army of meteors may be falling into 
our luminary, which would by this Ml tend to augment 
his heat ; yet the supply derived from this source must 
surely be insignificant. But if the sun be not at present 
condensing so fast as to derive any sufficient heat from this 
process, and if his energy be very sparingly recruited 
from without, it necessarily follows that he is in the 
position of a man whose expenditure exceeds his income. 
Ho is living upon his capital, and is destined to share the 
fete of all who act in a similar manner. We must, there- 
fore, contemplate a future period when he will be poorer 
in energy than he is at present, and a period still further 
In the future when he will altogether cease to shine. 

Probable Fate of the Universe, 

209, If this be the fate of the high temperature 
energy of the universe, let us think for a moment what 
will happen to its visible energy. We have spoken 
already about a medium pervading space, the office of 
which appears to be to degrade and ultimately extinguish 
all differential motion, just as it tends to reduce and ulti- 
mately equalize all difference of temperature. Thus the 
universe would ultimately become an equally heated 
mass, utterly worthless as far as the production of work 
is concerned, since such production depends upon differ- 
ence of temperature. 
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Although, therefore, in a strictly mechanical sense, 
there is a conservation of energy, yet, as regards use- 
fulness or fitness for living beings, the energy of the 
universe is in process of deterioration. Universally 
diffused heat forms what we may call the great waste- 
heap of the universe, and this is growing larger year 
by year. At present it does not sensibly obtrude itself, 
but who knows that the time may not arrive when we 
shall be practically conscious of its growing bigness ? 

210. It will be seen that in this chapter we have re- 
garded the universe, not as a collection of matter, but 
rather as an energetic agent — in fact, as a lamp. Now, it 
has been well pointed out by Thomson, that looked at in 
this light, the universe is a system that had a beginning 
and must have an end; for a process of degradation 
cannot bo eternal. If we could view the universe as a 
candle not lit, then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it 
as having been always in existence ; but if we regard it 
rather as a candle that has been lit, we become absolutely 
certain that it cannot have been burning from eternity, 
and that a time will come when it will cease to burn. 
We are led to look to a beginning in which the particles 
of matter were in a diffuse chaotic state, but endowed 
with the power of gravitation, and we are led to look to 
an end in which the whole universe will be one equally 
heated inert mass, and from which everything like life or 
motion or beauty will have utterly gone away. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE POSITION OF LIFE. 

211. We have hitherto confined ourselves almost 
entirely to a discussion of the laws of energy, as these 
affect inanimate matter, and have taken little or no account 
of the position of lifa We have been content very much 
to remain spectators of the contest, apparently forgetful 
that we are at all concerned in the issua But the con- 
flict is not one which admits of on-lookers, — it is a uni- 
versal conflict in which we must all take our share. It 
may not, therefore, be amiss if we endeavour to ascertain, 
as well as we can, our true position, 

Twofold nature of Equilibrium, 

212. One of our earliest mechanical lessons is on the 
twofold nature of equilibrium. We are told that this 
may be of two kinds, stable and unstable, and a very 
good illustration of these two kinds is furnished by an 
sgg- Let us take a smooth level table, and place an egg 
upon it ; we all know in what manner the egg will lie 
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on the table. It will remain at rest, that is to say, it 
will be in equilibrium ; and not only so, but it will be in 
stable equilibrium. To prove this, let us try to displace 
it with our finger, and we shall find that when we remove 
the pressure the egg will speedily return to its previous 
position, and will come to rest after one or two oscilla- 
tions. Furthermore, it has required a sensible expenditure 
of energy to displace the egg. All this we express by 
saying that the egg is in stable equilibrium. 

Mechanical InstahiMty. 

213. And now let us try to balance the egg upon its 
longer axis. Probably, a sufficient amount of care will 
enable us to achieve this also. But the operation is a 
difficult one, and requires great delicacy of touch, and even 
after we have succeeded we do not know how long our 
success may last The slightest impulse from without, the 
merest breath of air, may be sufficient to overturn the 
egg, which is now most evidently in unstable equilibrium. 
If the egg be thus balanced at the very edge of the table, 
it is quite probable that in a few minutes it may topplo 
over upon the floor; it is what we may call an even 
chance whether it will do so, or merely fall upon the 
table. Not that mere chance has anything to do with 
it, or that its movements are without a cause, but we 
mean that its movements are decided by some external 
impulse so exceedingly small as to be utterly beyond our 
powers of observation. In fact, before making the trial 
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we hare carefully removed everything like a current of 
air, or want of level, or external impulse of any kind, 
bo that when the egg falls wo are completely unable to 
assign the origin of the impulse that has caused it to 

do so. 

214. Now, if the egg happens to fall over the table 
upon the floor, there is a somewhat considerable trans- 
mutation of energy ; for the energy of position of the egg, 
due to the height which it occupied on the table, has all 
at once been changed into energy of motion, in the first 
place, and into heat in the second, when the egg comes 
into contact with the floor, 

I£ however, the egg happens to fall upon the table, the 
transmutation of energy is comparatively smalL 

It thus appears that it depends upon some external 
impulse, so infinitesimally small as to elude our observa- 
tion, whether the egg shall fell upon the floor and give 
rise to a comparatively large transmutation of energy, or 
whether it shall fall upon the table and give rise to a 
transmutation comparatively small 

Chemical Instability, 

215, We thus see that a body, or system, in unstable 
equilibrium may become subject to a very considerable 
transmutation of energy, arising out of a very small 
cause, or antecedent In the case now mentioned, the 
force is that of gravitation, the arrangement being one of 
visible mechanical instability. But we may have a sub- 
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stance, or system, in which the force at work knot gravity, 
but chemical affinity, and the substance, or system, may, 
under certain peculiar conditions, become chemically 
unstable. 

When a substance is chemically unstable, it means 
that the slightest impulse of any kind may determine 
a chemical change, just as in the case of the egg the 
slightest impulse from without occcasioned a mechanical 
displacement 

In fine, a substance, or system, chemically unstable 
bears a relation to chemical affinity somewhat similar 
to that which a mechanically unstable system bears 
to gravity. Gunpowder is a familiar instance of 
a chemically unstable substance. Here the slightest 
spark may prove the precursor of a sudden chemical 
change, accompanied by the instantaneous and violent 
generation of a vast volume of heated gaa The various 
explosive compounds, such as gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
the fulminates, and many more, are all instances of 
structures which are chemically unstable. 

Machines are of two K?nfo. 

21 C. When we speak of a structure, or a machine, or 
a system, we simply mean a number of individual par- 
ticles associated together in producing some definite 
result Thus, the solar system, a timepiece, a rifle, are 
examples of inanimate machines; while an animal, a 
human being, an army, are examples of animated struc- 
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tures or. machines. Now, such machines or structures 
are of two kinds, which differ from one another not 
only in the object sought, but also in the means of 
attaining that object. 

217. In the first place, we have structures or 
machines in which systematic action is the object aimed 
at, and in which all the arrangements are of a conserva- 
tive nature, the element of instability being avoided as 
much as possible. The solar system, a timepiece, a 
steam-engine at work, are examples of such machines, 
and the characteristic of all such is their mlcvlcibUity. 
Thus the skilled astronomer can tell, with the utmost 
precision, in what place the moon or the planet Venus 
will be found this time next year. Or again, the 
excellence of a timepiece consists in its various hands 
pointing accurately in a certain direction after a certain 
interval of time. In like manner we may safely count 
upon a steamship making so many knots an hour, at 
least while the outward conditions remain the same. In 
all these cases we make our calculations, and we are not 
deceived — the end sought is regularity of action, and the 
means employed is a stable arrangement of the forces of 
nature. 

218. Now, the characteristics of the other class of 
machines are precisely the reverse. 

Here the object aimed at is not a regular, but a sudden 
and violent transmutation of energy, while the means 
employed are unstable arrangements of natural forces. 
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A rifle at full cock, with a delicate hair-trigger, is a very 
good instance of such a machine, where the slightest 
touch from without may bring about the explosion of the 
gunpowder, and the propulsion of the ball with a very great 
velocity. Now, such machines are eminently characterized 
by their iruxxlmlabUity. 

219. To make our meaning clear, let us suppose that 
two sportsmen go out hunting together, each with a 
good rifle and a good pocket chronometer. After a hard 
day's work, the one turns to his companion and says : — 
" It is now six o'clock by my watch ; we had better rest 
ourselves," upon which the other looks at his watch, and 
he would be very much surprised and exceedingly 
indignant with the maker, if he did not find it six o'clock 
also. Their chronometers are evidently in the same state, 
and have been doing the same thing; but what about 
their rifles ? Given the condition of the one rifle, is it 
possible by any refinement of calculation to deduce that 
of the other? We feel at once that the bare supposi- 
tion is ridiculous. 

220. It is thus apparent that, as regards energy, 
structures are of two kinds. In one of these, the object 
sought is regularity of action, and the means employed, 
a stable arrangement of natural forces : while in the other, 
the end sought is freedom of action, and a sudden trans- 
mutation of energy, the means employed being an un- 
stable arrangement of natural forces. 

The one set of machines are characterized by their 
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calculability — the other by their incalculability. The 
one set, when at work, are not easily put wrong, while 
the other set are characterized by great delicacy of con* 
struction. 

An Animal is a deUmtely-coiistructed Machine. 

221. But perhaps the reader may object to our use of 
the rifle as an illustration. 

For although it is undoubtedly a delicately-constructed 
machine, yet a rifle does not represent the same surpass- 
ing delicacy as that, for instance, which characterizes an 
egg balanced on its longer axis. Even if at full cock, 
and with a hair trigger, we may be perfectly certain it 
will not go off of its own accord. Although its object i& 
to produce a sudden and violent transmutation of energy, 
yet this requires to be preceded by the application of an 
amount of energy, however small, to the trigger, and if 
this be not spent upon the rifle, it will not go ofl* There 
is, no doubt, delicacy of construction, but this has not 
risen to the height of incalculaLility, and it is only when 
in the hands of the sportsman that it becomes a machine 
upon the condition of which we cannot calculate. 

Now, in making this remark, we define the position 
of the sportsman himself in the Universe of Energy. 

The rifle is delicately constmcted, hut not surpassingly 
so; but spoilsman and rifle, together, form a machine 
of surpassing delicacy, ergo the sportsman himself m 
such a macliine, We thus begin to perceive that 
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human being, or indeed an animal of any kind, is in 
truth a machine of a delicacy that is practically infinite, 
the condition or motions of which we are utterly unable 
to predict 

In truth, is there not a transparent ahsurdity in the 
very thought that a man may become able to calculate 
his own movements, or even those of his fellow 1 

Life is like the Commander of an Army. 

222. Let us now introduce another analogy — let ub 
suppose that a war is being carried on by a vast army, 
at the head of which there is a very great commander 
Now, this commander knows too well to expose his per- 
son ; in truth, he is never seen by any of his subordinates. 
He remains at work in a well-guarded room, from which 
telegraphic wires lead to the headquarters of the various 
divisiona He can thus, by means of these wires, transmit 
his orders to the generals of these divisions, and by the 
same means receive back information as to the condition 
of each. 

Thus his headquarters become a centre, into which all 
information is poured, and out of which all commands are 
issued 

Now, that mysterious thing called life, about the nature 
of which we know so little, is probably not unlike such 
a commander Life is not a bully, who swaggers out 
into the open universe, upsetting the laws of energy in 
all directions, but rather a consummate strategist, who, 

U 
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sitting in his secret chamber, before his wires, directs the 
movements of a great army,* 

223, Let us next suppose that our imaginary army is 
in rapid march, and let us try to find out the cause of 
this movement We find that, in the first place, orders 
to inarch have been issued to the troops under them by 
the commanders of each regiment In the next place, we 
learn that staff officers, attached to the generals of the 
various divisions, have conveyed these orders to the 
regimental commanders ; and, finally, we learn that the 
order to march has been telegraphed from headquarters 
to these various generals. 

Descending now to ourselves, it is probably somewhere 
in the mysterious and well-guarded brain-chamber that 
the delicate directive touch is given which determines 
our movements. This chamber forms, as it were, the 
headquarters of the general in command, who is so well 
withdrawn as to be absolutely invisible to all his sub- 
ordinates. 

224 Joule, Carpenter, and Mayer were at an early 
period aware of the restrictions under which animals are 
placed by the laws of energy, and in virtue of which the 
power of an animal, as far as energy is concerned, is not 
creative, but only directiva It was seen that, in order 

* Bee an article on "The Position of Life," by the aathor of this 
work, in conjunction with Mr. J. N. Lookyer, " Macmillan's Magazine, ** 
September, 1868 ; also a lecture on " The Recent Developments of Cos- 
micul Physics," by tho author of this work. 
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to do work, an animal must be fed 3 and, even at a still 
earlier period, Count Rumford remarked that a ton of hay 
will he administered more economically by feeding a horse 
with it, and then getting work out of the horse, than by 
burning it as fuel in an engine. 

225. In this chapter, the same line of thought has 
been carried out a little further. We have seen that life 
is associated with delicately-constructed machines, so 
that whenever a transmutation of energy is brought 
about by a living being, could we trace the event back, 
we should find that the physical antecedent waa probably 
a much less transmutation, while again the antecedent of 
this would probably be found still less, and so on, as far 
as we could trace it. 

226. But with all this, we do not pretend to have dis- 
covered the true nature of life itself, or even the true 
nature of its relation to the material universe. 

What we have ventured is the assertion that, as far as 
we can judge, life is always associated with machinery of 
a certain kind, in virtue of which an extremely delicate 
directive touch is ultimately magnified into a very con- 
siderable transmutation of energy. Indeed, we can 
hardly imagine the freedom of motion implied in life 
to exist apart from machinery possessed of very great 
delicacy of construction. 

In fine, we have not succeeded in solving the problem 
as to the true nature of life, but have only driven 
the difficulty into a borderland of thick darkness, into 
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which the light of knowledge has not yet boon able to 
penetrate. 

Organized Tissues are subject to Decay. 

227. We have thus learned two things, for, in the 
first place, we have learned that life is associated with 
delicacy of construction, and in the next (Art 220), that 
delicacy of construction implies an unstable arrangement 
of natural forces. We have now to remark that the 
particular force which is thus used by living beings is 
chemical affinity. Our bodies are, in truth, examples of 
an unstable arrangement of chemical forces, and the 
materials which composed them, if not liable to sudden 
explosion, like fulminating powder, are yet pre-eminently 
the subjects of decay. 

228. Now, this is more than a mere general statement; 
it is a truth that admits of degrees, and in virtue of 
which those parts of our bodies which have, during life, 
the noblest and most delicate office to perform, are the 
very first to perish when life is extinct. 

" Oli ! o'er tho eye death most exerts his might. 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ; 
Sinks those blue orbs in their long last eclipsq, 
Eat spares as yet the charm around the lips." 

So speaks the poet, and wo have here an aspect of 
things in which the lament of tho poet becomes the true 
interpretation of nature. 
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Difference between Animals and Inanimate 
Machines. 

22£X We are now able to recognize the difference be- 
tween the relations to energy of a living being, such as 
man, and a machine, such as a steam-engine. 

There are many points in common between the two. 
Both require to be fed, and in both there is the transmu- 
tation of the energy of chemical separation implied in 
fuel and food into that of heat and visible motion. 

But while the one — the engine — requires for its main- 
tenance only carbon, or some other variety of chemical 
separation, the other — the living being — demands to be 
supplied with organized tissue. In fact, that delicacy of 
construction which is so essential to our well-being, is 
not something which we can elaborate internally in our 
own frames — all that we can do is to appropriate and 
assimilate that which comes to us from without; it is 
already present in the food winch we eat. 

Ultimate Dependence of Life upon the Sun. 

230. We have already (Art. 203) been led to recognize 
the sun as the ultimate material source of all the energy 
which we possess, and we must now regard him aa the 
Bource likewise of all our delicacy of construction. It 
requires the energy of his high temperature rays so to 
wieid and manipulate the powerful forces of chemical 
affinity ; so to balance Lhosc various forces against each 
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other, as to produce in the vegetable something which 
will afford our frames, not only energy, but also delicacy 
of construction. 

Low temperature beat would be utterly unable to 
accomplish this ; it consists of ethereal vibrations which 
are not sufficiently rapid, and of waves that are not suffi- 
ciently short, for the purpose of shaking asunder the 
constituents of compound molecules. 

231. It thus appears that animals are, in more wayB 
than one, pensioners upon the sun's bounty ; and those 
instances, which at first sight appear to be exceptions, 
will, if studied sufficiently, only serve to confirm the rule. 

Thus the recent researches of Dr. Carpenter and Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson have disclosed to us the existence 
of minute living beings in the deepest parts of the ocean, 
into which we may be almost sure no solar ray can 
penetrate. How, then, do these minute creatures obtain 
that energy and delicacy of construction without which 
they cannot live ? in other words, how are they fed ? 

Now, the same naturalists who discovered the exist- 
ence of these creatures, have recently furnished us with 
a very probable explanation of the mystery. They think 
it highly probable that the whole ocean contains in 
it organic matter to a very small but yet perceptible 
extent, forming, as they express it, a sort of diluted soup, 
which thus becomes the food of these minute creatures. 

232. In conclusion, we are dependent upon the sun and 
centre of our system, not only for the mere energy of our 
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frames, but also for our delicacy of construction — the 
future of our race depends upon the sun's future. But 
we have seen that the sun must have had a beginning, 
and that he will have an end. 

We are thus induced to generalize still farther, and 
regard, not only our own system, but the whole material 
universe when viewed with respect to serviceable energy, 
as essentially evanescent, and as embracing a succession 
of physical events which cannot go on for ever as they 
are. 

But here at length we come to matters beyond our 
grasp ; for physical science cannot inform us what must 
have been before the beginning, nor yet can it tell us 
what will take place after the encl 
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EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. Being 
a Manual of Geometry on the French SystcitL By J. R. Morell. 

The chief features of the work are ; — The separation of Theorems And Problems — The 
Natural Sequence of reasoning ; areas being treated by themselves and at a later ^age— 
The simpler and more natural treatment of ratio — The legitimate use of arithmetical 
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THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES; or the 

Mbntal and Tin Physic At. in tme Mutual Relation. By B. S. Wyld* 
F.K.S.E. Illustrated by Several Plates. 
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"We can heartily recommend these instructive 
tttayi to our read en, being sure that no one who 
begins them wilt lay them down without having 
gajned some knowledge." 1 ' — Liverpool Atbutn. 

" We never Saw the papular side of the science 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 

Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. HyW. B. Carpenter, LL.D., M.D., F.R.8., &c. 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Price iaf. 



USE. By various Writers. Edited 
With so Illustrations. Price ia*v 6^. 

of physiology better explained than it U b these 
two thSn volumes Standard. 

" It has certainty been edited with great care. 
Physiological treatises we have had Ln gr*»( 
number, but not one work* we beheve, which v 
thoroughly appeal* » all classes of 
as the present, Everything has i 
done to render the work realty 
usefuL"— Crvii Service Gatetie. 



"... Vb have not dealt with the two main 
views elaborate J In this valuable book, from the 
tir-t of which, together with the inferences which 
Dr, Carpenter draws as to the sources of our 
knowledge of necessary (ruth, we mainly ■ 
but with the latter of which we cordially _ 
l.et us add tint nothing we have said, or in any 
limited space could say, would give an adequate 



conception of the valuable and curious cottccttaft 
of facts bearing on morbid menial condition;, the 
learned physiological expcriUioD, and the trei 
house of useful hints for mental tn 
make this large and yet very rniiiiui 
instructive book, an encyclopedia of i 
and often very ttarthng prychoioj 
enL«."".i/'^*. 



SENSATION AND INTUITION. 

"Though the series of essays Lt by no meant 
devoid of internal conrim ln n . each preseuts sa 
many new points of interest that it It iinpossitile 
bete to note more than one or two particular*, The 
first rsviy uf nlL. wherein the author Considers the 
relation at the livolutitra-hypathests to human 



By James Sully. Demy Svo. icu, 

psychology, may be cited as an etCtttl 
men of hit ttyle of work"— Jixawtimcr. 

. . In conclusion, we beg to thank Mt, S 
for a merttori'ius and successful attempt tOMf 
lause valuable and not very tractable deparaktaM 
of science."— Academy* 




Second Edition. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the Wonders < 
the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor, B. A, With a Frontispiece. Crown 8to. * 

*' A rery charming work ; cannot friil to lift the | "Full of thought. I 
reader's juitul uj> ' through nature's work to nature's I BrirktvH Gatfttt. 
17*},' "Standard. * 
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Scienc e — continued. 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA, By M. L 
Ghruner. Translated by D* B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
Price ?j. 6tf, 

"The whole subject is dealt with vny copiously I appreciation at the hands of practical men, far 
and clearly in all its parts, anil Can scarcely fail of ] whose sic it is d ttigncA, "—Post, 

Second Edition Revised. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. By Edward 
Jenkins and John Raymond , Eaqra., tiarristers-at-Law. Crown 8m fit. 

" We can confidentlyrcconuueTiLt this hook to ;<U I " Architects, hullilcrs, and espec Uliy lh* hitiliJiiij.; 
engaged in the building trades," — litlmbuf^h \ public, will nnd the volume very useful." — FrtrttMH. 
Daily Review. 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. From the French of 
Professor Th. Bibot. Large post 8vo. Price <p. An Analysis of the Views and 
Opinions of the following Metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings 

Jam as Mill, Alexander Baim, John Stuaat Mill, Geqkge H, Lewili, Hc-rbkrt 
Spbnces, Samuel Bailey. 



" The Ufk which M. Ribot let hliittelf he lias I 
perfwnoJ with very i^reat success."— Examiner. \ 



•'Wtt inn ojrli.«JLv rcorsmiend the volume-,"— 
jfenrnai qfAtrntat Science. 



HEREDITY : a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its Causes, 

and its Consequences. By Th. Ribot, Author of " ComernjKjraxy En^lLsh Psychntogy. " 
> vol. I Jti ge crown Bvo. 



It is (jeatitJly admitted that " Heredity " — or 
that Noiogicallaw Ly which all living creatures tend 
to reproduce themselves in their descendants— is 
the rule in aJl forms of vital activity. The author 



devotes his work to the study *f the question, 
" Does the law also bnld In regard to tlie mental 
faculties 1 " 



THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop- 
ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the theories of Kant, Laplace, 
Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Ernst Hsackel, of the University of Jena. 
Translated by IS. Hay Lanke&ter, M.D., Ac. With Coloured Plates and 
Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals, 2 vols. Post Bvo. 

A New Edition, 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints about Doctors, 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the Pyrenees , 
and amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward }„ Switzerland, Corsica, 
and the Mediterranean. By Dr. Alphonse Donne. Large post fivo. Price 91. 

tation on the continent for their mineral waters." 



*' A very readable and serviceable book . . 
The real value of k is to be found in the accurate 
and minute information gjven with regard tn a 
large number of places which have gained a repu- 



~Patt MmJt Gazette, 

" A singularly pleasant ami chatty ;ls well 05 
instructive book about health. "—Gun rdw H- 



New and Enlarged Edition. 
MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to 
cultivate the observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings, Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
* It U but rarely that a school-book; appear* First Book of Botany . . . , It has been everywhere 

1 inrij a* a timely and invaluable contribution 



1 ■ yuan 

which Is at once 10 novel In plan. 90 successful in 
c\>.- alhii, .and ■■■i suited to the general want, as to 
r-'Trmiand univcrVaJ and unqualified approbation, 
but such has been the case with Miss Voumans' 



to the Improvement of primary education." 
Matt Gaxtttr. 



A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KO-RAN, With 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text. By Major J, 
Penrice, B.A, 4*«. 1>ric = 

" The book is likely to answer its purpose in smootiking a beginner's road in reading the 
X o-rin. "-rAiademy. 



MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 



By T. G. Jackson. 



" The reader will find s 

taut doctrines of eminent art teachers practically 
applied in this little hock, which is well written and 
popular in style. "—.Vn/uA*jfcr Era miner. 



'■ThU tlmiiKht/ul little book U worthy ol the 
; r.r-. v.J .if all u. i led in an art hllcc tine.'" 
— Sta*ufarti. 



By R. T. Lyons, 



TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. 

Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Post 6vo. Price ft. 6d. 
" A practical work, thoroughly supported in iu views by a series of remarkable cases.*"— .Ira nd.u 
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SciENC v.— continued. 
WORKS BY DR. EDWARD SMITH. 

HI. Practical Dietary fox Fa*h 
Schools, and the Labouring Cl 
A New Edition. Price 35. 6c£ 
IV. Consumption jn its Early and 
mhdiable Stacks. A New Edition. 
Price 7*. 6rf P 



t. MeaLTW AND Disease, ps influenced by 

the Daily, Seasonal, and olber Cyclical 

Changes in the Human System. A New 

Edition. Price js. <W. 
II. Fooos. Third Edition. Profusely 

Illustrated. Price 51. 

CHOLERA : HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. Popular 

Practical Notes by Henry Blanc, M.D. Crown Bvo. Price 4s. 6VL 

" A very practical manual, based on experience and careful observation, full of excellent hints 
mast dangerous dlseaw."— Standard, 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 



:: 

I 



Fourth Edition, 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS 
ICCE AND aiiAOI»RB. Hy J, Tyndall, LL,D, , F.R.S. With 36 tUt 

(rations. Crown $vo. Price 5J. * 
Second Edition. 

IX. PHYSICS AND POLITICS ; or, Thoughts ox the Application 

or the Principles of "Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society, By Walter Bagehot. Crown Bvo. Price +r. 

Third Edition, 

III. FOODS* By Dr. Edward Smith. Profusely Illustrated. Price 

Third Edition. 

IV. MIND AND BODY: The Theories of their Relation*. Bf 

Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 4*. 

Third Edition. 

V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 

Crown fivo. Price 51. 

Third Edition, 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY, By Professor 

Balfour Stewart. With Fourteen Engravings. Price ft. 

Second Edition. 

VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flyii 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D*, F.R.S. With 119 Illustrations. >rice s* 
Second Edition. 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE, By 
Henry Maudsley, Price 5*. 

Second Edition. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Joeiah P. 

of the Harvard University. With Thirty-one Illustrations, Price v. 

Second Edition. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Profeaaor Sheldon 

Price J*. 

XL ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 

Locomotion. By E. J. UCarey. With 117 illustrations. Pricey. 

|XII. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Professor Voffel (Polytechnic Academy of UerlinJ. 

XIII. ON PARASITES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Xoni 
Van. Beneden. 

XIV. THE THEORY OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 

Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). [fn fW Frrtt 



»sor 

in 
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FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 



Prof. LOMMEL (Umversity ofErlaugen). 

ptics. I/* Prtsi, 

j Rot. M, J. BERKELEY. MJL, F.L.S., 
\ and It COOKE, MJU, LLJ>. 

Fungi; their Nature. Influences, and L'ses. 

/"rv Jr. 

Prof. W. KINGDOM CLIFFORD, M.A. 

The First Principles of the F.xact Sciences ex- 
plained to the nan -mathematical. 

Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, LLJ)., F.R.B. 

Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

Dr. W. B. OARPENTBR, LL.D. , F.R.S. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Prof. WILLIAM ODLING>, F,B.S. 

The Old Chemistry viewed from the New Stand- 
point. 

W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., F.R.S.3J. 

Mind la the Lower Animals. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.B.B. 

The Antiquity of Man. 

Prof. W. T. THISELTON DYER, B. A, 
B.BO. 

Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.B. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MICHAEL FOB TBS R, M.D. 

Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. 

Money : and the Mechnnivn of Exchange. 

' H, CHARLTON BAST IAN, MD., FR.S. 

\ The Briin as an Organ of Mind. 

Prot A. O. RAMSAY, LL.D , r.RB. 

EirtJl Sculpture; Hi us, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, 
Riven, Lakes; how they were produced, and 
how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. BUD OLPH VIRCHOW (Berlin Univ. ) 
Morbid Physiological Actios. 

Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD, 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. 

Prof. H. BAINTE - CLAIRE DEVTXiLE. 

Ark Indftcluaiiin to General Chemistry. 

Prof. WURTZ. 

Alomi and the Atomic Theory. 

Prot DE CjUATREFAQE B. 

The Negro Race*, 

Prof. LACAZE-DU THIERS. 

Zoology lince Ctiriw. 

Prof BERTHS LOT. 

Chemical Synthesis, 



Prof. J, ROSENTHAL. 

Ceneral Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. JAMES D. DANA* M.A., LL.D. 
On Cepoausation : or, Head Characters In tl 
Gradation and Progress or Life, 

Prof. S. W. JOHN BON, MA 

On the Nutrition of ITants. 

Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 

«v/ The Nervous System and it* Relation to the 
JS. Bodily Functions. 

Prot W. D. WHITNEY. 

Modern Linguistic Science. 

Prof BERNSTEIN (University of Halle). 
Physiology of the Senses. 

Prof. FERDINAND COHN(BfeslauUniv.}. 

ThaUbphjtes lAlgie. Li chen* , Fungi), 

Prof. HERMANN (University of Zurich), 
Respiration. 

Prof, LEUCKART {University of Leipsic), 
Outlines of Anlmil Organizariqn, 

Prof. LIEBREIOH (University of Berlin). 

Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. KUNDT (University of Straaburg). 

On Sound. 

Prof. BEES (University of ErUagen). 

On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. BTEINTHAL (University of Berlin). 
\C Outlines of the Science of Language. 

P. BERT (Professor of Physiology, FAraJ. 
Forim of Life and other Cosmlcal Conditions. 

E. ALOLAVE (Profe&sor of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law at Douai, and of 
Political Economy at Lille), 

The Primitive Elements or Political Constitutions. 

P. LORAIN {Professor of Medicine, Paris). 
Modern Epidemics. 

Prof* BGHUTZENBERGrER (Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorburanc). 
On Fermentations. 

Monti. FREIDEL. 

The Functions of Organic Chemistry. 

Mont, DEBRAY. 

Precious Metals, 

Moua, ALFRED ORANDIDTER* 

*X Madagascar. 
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ESS A YS AND LECTURES, 



By Alice King, Author of " Queen 



A CLUSTER OF LIVES. 

Herself/' &c Crown Bvo. 

Contents.— Vittoria Colonna— Madame Reeamier-— A Daughter of the Stuarts- 
Dante— Madame de S^Svigne— Geoffrey Chaucer— Edmund Spenser — Captain Gxf " 
Companion— Ariosio— Lucre*'tx Borgia— Petrarch — Cervantes— Joan of Arc— Galita 
Madame Cot tin — Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 

Second Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent, 
By James Greenwood, " The Amateur Casual. * Crown Bvo. fir. 



"A bright., lively book." — Standard. 

" lias alt the interest of romance." — Queen. 



I " Some of the paper* remind us of Charted I 
I on beggars t hnnney-Swerpi."— .e cA«, 



MASTER-SPIRITS. By Robert Buchanan. Post Svo, 10s. &/. 

M Good Books are the precious life-blood of Masier-Spuits." — Mitten. 

" Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can "A very pleasant and readable book." 
only be produced by a man of keen and Lndcpcti- 
ilif nt intellect"— Saturday Review, 

" Written with a beauty of language and a spirit 
of rigorous enthusiasm rare even in our best living 
w -end •painters. Stan4a td. 



" Mr. Buchanan is a Writer whose book* the 
critics may always Open with satisfaction . 

manly and artistic" — ITekr. 



GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the Unit 
States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, M.P,, Author of '* Gin*'* Baby," 
Crown Bvo. Price jj. 



" These ' glances' exhibit much of the author'* 
characteristic incrimination and Judgment."— 
Edinburgh Gtntramt. 

'* Cleverly written, full of terse adages and 



rapier -like epigrams it h j thoughtful an- 1 luSl El . 
in many respects, *—t±cHe. 
"Elo<rueat and epigrammatic' - — A'.' 



SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered before the 
Working Men's College. By T. Lean Wilkinson, Crown 8vo t limp doth. 

"A very handy and intelligible epitome of the general principles o e sitting land laws." — Star* 



AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OP THE OBSERVINC 
POWEBB OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany, 
Eliza A. Youmana, Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Josef 
Payne, P.C.P., Author of "lectures on the Science and Art of Education," \ 

Crown Bvo, sj. td* 

M Tbia study, according to her just notion* on the flowers first hand, not merely to lie Informed i 
subject, is to be fundamentally b*<.ed on the ex. whnt others have teen and eaamintd."— Fml M*. 

erase of the pupil's own powers nf obicrvation. He Onxttte. 
is to see and examine the properties of plants and 



THE 



GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being 
hy William Godwin, Author of " Political Justice/' &c. Never before put*' 
« vol* Crown 8m 7/. 6a. 

"Few have thought more clearly and directly 
than William Curiwin, or e3rt.rc*Sc*l thr'T refki.- 
lions with more simplicity and unr 



Examiner. 



" TTie detiberate thought 
he put before the world fur 



ti Of Godwin desrrrr I 
for reading and luu**U«,* 
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MILITARY WORKS. 



RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the Official Reports of 
Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military Attache to ihc Kluvan Expedition. To 
which is appended other Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the 
Russian Army. By Captain C. E. H. Vincent. F.R.Gr.S. Crown 8vu. 
With Map. 6j, 

THE VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND THE 
REGULAR BOIjDTJIR; a Conservative View of the Annies of England, Fast, 
Present* and Future* as Seen in January, 1B74. By A Public School Boy. 1 vol. 
Crowu oYo. Price 51. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS AND 

TECHNIC Ali TBOOPS IN THE FRANCO- OH R MAN WAR OP 1B70-7L, 
By Capt. A. von Goetze, Translated by Col. Qr. Graham. Uh th* 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER GEN. 

VON STEIN ME TZ. liy Major von ScheiL Translated by Captain E. 0. 
Hollist. Demy Svu Uniform with the other volumes in the Series. Price ios* id. 



" A very complete and important account of the able contribution I 



Investment ol Mete," 

** The volume Is of somewhat too t=chnica] a 
chancier to be r e com m ended to tbe general 
reader, but the military student ttili fihd [( a valu- 



struggle; and I 
genera] map of 
and also plans t 
round Mcti h -- 



ie ]umnry of the great 
is increased t<yi ciplial 
itiom or the Pint Army. 
rt, .iii.l ■ : civ. 1 ..uk 11. Id 
AttiKitLser, 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN* 
VON goeben. By Major von Sohell* Translated by CoL C. H. von 
Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. Price or- 



*■!» concluding our notice of this instructive 
work, which, by the way, Is eiuHched by several 
Lrfcji* scut maps, wrj muit not withhold our tribute 
ot' admiration at the manner in which the translator 
has performed his task, So thorouglJy, indeed, 



has he succeeded, that it might 
that the book liad been orj({h 
lingrtlsh. * , The work is decid 
student ot the art of war, and 
can be considered complete wit] 



imagined 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON MANTEUFFEX. By Col. Count Hermann von Wartensleuen, 

Chief of the Staff of the First Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
Id demy Hvo. Uniform with the above. Price or. 

'* Very clear, if tuple, yet eminently instructive. , estimable value ot beinq in jfreiit measure Uie to- 
is this., history. It is not overladen with utdeas de- 



tail*, H written ia good taste, and posses**.-* the ia- 



cord of operations au^riJy witnessed by the author... 
| supplemented by official documents/'— . 1 (htHttU iti. 



THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ 
Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. By Captain Hoff brevier, 
Instructor in the German Artillery and Engineer School. Translated by Capt. E, 0. 
HoLlist. Demy flvo. With Map and Plans. Price air. 



'♦Contain* much solid and valuable informadon, 
„ t . We ran commend this work to all students of 
military history, while the historian will find in it 
much valuable matter. ""— C<wrt Ctrruiir, 

4i Captain Hoflbauer's style is much more stmnie 
and acrceable than those of asany of bis comrades 
and fellow authors, and it vuBcriiivAhiutf in the hands 



or Captain Hollist, whrwe translation i* cl«> 1* .unl 
faithful. He haj eWen the general public u rewiV 
al>te and instructive book ; whilst la hit brother 
officers, who have a special prufY-wrimud inlrrenl u 
the subject, its laluc cannot well be uvcrr.il!.>!. — 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 
By Captain Hugo Helvig-. Translated by Captain GL S. Schwabe. 

With 5 large Maps. In a vols. Demy 8vo. Price 341. 

and that the translator has performed hit work 
moat creditably, - — A ttun** m , 

" An instructive work,"— H'tsfittiturter Rrvinv. 
"Captain Sihw il>e In ■!■ "■• * -M t-> rr.u.-J ilc- It. 
jmd hla translation is adnur^UJy cao. .-• ! - > 



" It contains much material that may prove use- 
ful to the future historian of the war ; and it Is. on 
the wh'4e, wnucn la a spirit fit fairness and im- 
partiality, . i It only remaau to lay that the work 
is canched by some excellent l*iue Kale Ptapt, 
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Military Works— continued* 

AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edi 
compiled by Captain Illia Woinovits, of the General Staff, Da the Tactical R 
lions of the Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General Sketch of the Organisation, 
of the Cavalry, Translated by Captain W* S, Cooke. Crown aVo, cloth. Price 

" Amonir the valuable croup of works on the | ''Well and clearly written, and contains 3 
military tactics of the chief Statet of Eur ope w! .. ! . 1 ani'turn ...f very useful information, '—JzdiHtm 
Mctirs. Kinp arc publishing, a imnil treatise on Dai(y JUri-trw, 
' Austrian Cavalry Exercise will hold,, a good and I 
useful place "— Warm insttr Kfvitttf. I 

History of the Organisation t Equipment > and War Services of 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled froi 
Published Official and other Records, and variout private source?, by Major Franc i 
W. Stnbbs, Royal (late Bengali Artillery. Vol. h will contain War Services. T 
Second Volume will be published separately, and will contain the History or Ti 
Organisation asu Equipment of the Regiment. In a vols. 8vo. With Maps 
and Plans. [Frr/Kirittg 

VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to explain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Officer's Manual. By Col. R. P. Anderson. Svo. 



rom 
tci* 
The 

THE 



"The young officer should have ft always at 
hand to open anywhere and read a bit, and we 
warrant hun that let that bit lie ever so small it 
witl jjive him material for on how's thinking,* — 
V tsiicd Sennet batetre. 



"The present book prove* th 
student of military Mstory, his UI 
Liver a wide neliand include, 
dern Indian and European wwl 



THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY, 

Instructor of Tactics at the Military College, Neis.se. 
Edward Kewdieute. Crown fivo, limp cloth. Price i 



By Cant. Laym&nn, 

Translated by Colonel 
r. tV. 



" An eicet/m^lv ■ ■-. il l>. •! '"!>•■-.:. A valu- 
able acquisition to the military student's library. 
Jt recounts, in the firit plate, the opinions and 
tactical formation* which regulated the German 
; • : 1 < iy during the early battles of the late war ; ex- 



plains how these were modrfi 
the campaign by the terrtbli 
effect or the fire; and how. 
should be trained to attack in i 
anJ Military <.j,Mti:t. 



cotmc of 
mtiur»ved 
;fy, \t<<<\* 

k. *— jV^: 



Elementary military geography, reconnoitring, 

AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non -Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of 
Arms. By Lieut. C. 2£. H. Vincent, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Square cr, flvo. tr. 



" This manual takes into view the necessity of 
every soldier knowing how to rrad a military map, 
in order to knew to what points In an enemy's 
country to direct his attention ; and provides tor 
this necessity by giving* in terse and sensible 



Language, definitions of varieties of ground *nd 
irfarc. r. aether • 
ilitary sketching 



advantnifeS they present in warfare, lf<£etH< 
a number of useful hints in "' 



ffavai and Military Gaietft, 



I 



THREE WORKS BY L1EUT.C0L. THE HON. A. ANSON 

M P. 

The Abolition or Purchase and thb 
Ahmv Regulation Bill or 1871. Crown 
8vo. Price One Shilling. 



Army Reserves and MrLrriA Reforms, 

Crown Bvo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 
The Storv of the Supersessions. Ci 
fivci. Price Sixpence. 

STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts L & IT. 

Hy Slajor von Scherff. Translated from the German by Colonel Lnmley 
Graham. Demy Bm Price 7*. 6tt. 



Z 



"The subject of the respective advantages of 
attack and defence, and of Ihe methods En which 
each form or battle should be carried out under 
the Are of modern arms, is ejtiaustivety and ad- 



nur.il ly treated 1 indeed, we ennnni but toot 
it [i> he decidedly superior Hi anv work whuit 
hitherto appeared In English upon this all-kin. 
ant subject. Standard. 



Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 
TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870—71. 
Captain A. von Bogrislawski. Translated by Colonel LumleyGr 

late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy Svo, Uniform with the above. Price 74, 

"We must, without delay, impress bratn sad J the German Armies' and 'Tactical 
f-.-TL-i , In intf.lhc Hritish Service ; ai.d wr <-i«,. we June hcrr triilctsvd In «»rrr ni.l. 

not commence the 1 w rk v.~.< y . r bencr. and Lntroduriog ihetft ft* cUsvboofcs hi 

than by placing the two books {' The Operation!, oi I tkal schooL — United S*m*t CametU- 



65, Cornhii! ; &+ 12, Paternoster Row, Lon< : 




\td by Henry S. King &* Co., 



Military Works— continued. 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN JANUARY 

AKI> FEBRUARY, 1871. Compile, ! fr,mi the Olncia] War Pucmncnts of the Head- 
quarters of the Southern Army. By Oount Hermann von Wartensleben, 
Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel C. H« von Wrignt. 
Demy Svo, with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6*. 



THE ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION* 

A Brief Description of its Organization, of the different Branches of the Service, and 
their "RCle" in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a Prussian General. 
Translated from the German l.y Col. Edward ttewdigute. Demy 8vo. Price $s. 



" The work is quite essential tfi the full use of 
the other voluinn of the ' German Military Series/ 
which Mews. Kiin* arc now producing in hand- 
some uniform style. — L f ttitt4 Srr-tn'ce Af&rntin*. 

"Every page of Uie book deserves attentive 



study . . . * The inform 
gam-ion troops kceph 
war, ana on the em 
branches of the set 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870-71. Willi Luge 
Official Map. From the Journals <>f th<; Hr.aJ-quarLers SL itf, by Major William 
Blume, Translated by £, Iff. Jones, Major 20th Foot > late Professor of Military 
History, Sandhurst. l>cmy 8vl>. Price 



" The book is of absolute necessity to the mili- 
tary student . . - . The work is une of nigh merit." 
— Unittd Servuw Gaxettt. 

M The work of Major von Blume hi its English 
drc w forms the moat valnable additinn tu uur stock 



of work* upon the 
Oar space forU ds 

tlve narrative of tl 
has yet appeared. 



Sshas pul forth, 
than coaunend* 
tic and inslruo 
i of the w;ii tJiat 



HASTY INTRENCHMENTS, B 



by Lieut. Charles A. Empson, 

" A valuable contribution to military literature.' 1 

" In seven *hbrt chapter* it Rives plain directions 
fox forming shelter-trenches, with the best method 
of carrying the necessary toraln, and it offers prac- 
tical Ulastrationa at the use of ha^ty intrenchmcnts 
on the field of battle."— Uttsted Strvict Magazine, 



Colonel A. Brialmont. Translated 
A. With Nine Plates, Demy Svo. Price fir, 

1 " It supplies that which our own text-books Jf i « c 
1 t>at Imperfectly, viz., hints as to haw a position c~ 
bc*t be strengthened t»y mean* ... of such wte 
I • • I intrenchmcnts and batteries as can I 
thrown up by infantry in the space of four or 6 

hoar* deserves to became a standard I " 

work."— Stun dan/. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By Colonel von Verdy Du 
Vernols. An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J* T. 
Hildyard, 71st Fool Pans L and 1 1, Dcuiy 8vo. Price 7*. 



General Una itch a up Walker says of 
this work ;—" t recommend the first two inniil>rr% 
of Colonel von Verdy's ' fitudiei ' to the attentive 
.J" rt 1 l> brother omcerv They supply a 
Want wlikh 1 h.11 r. ntT-;;j irlt iluriji),-; iny service in 
fnls country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of 
tlit i«ioi-r upcralions uUli; tlvwi .my but iht m«»*t 



observant and fartonately-pla* ed itafT-officer is in 
a portion irs give, I nave read and re-read thflm 
very carefully. I hope MO] p fit, r. r-... v wirL 
great interest, and believe thit practice, In the 
sense of these * Studies/ would be a valuable pre- 
paration for mantcuvres on a more extended 
icaic. — Berlin, June, i8t«- 



CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major- General von Mirus. Translated 
by Captain Frank S. Russell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Cr, Svo, doth limp. 71. 6d„ 



4 We have no book on cavalry duties that at all 



approaches to this, either for CQmpletuness in 
details, clearness io deacrintioa, or for manifest 
utility. In its pases will b* lot J 

n-jrtion 



- : 1 1 • r. r ..!...! , I. tin in-.tru n . 
for every portW 0/ duty before the enemy that a 
combatant horseman will be called upon to per- 
form, and if a dragoon but studies it well and 



Intelligently, his value to the army, we are conl* 
dent, must be increased one hundredfold, 
mishin& icaulULg, patrolltnx, and vedertluc *». 
now the chief dories ilragoomi In peace should t 
practised at* and how to perform these dud 
effectively b whnt the book teaches. U/tit+i 
Strvtct JUtifaxiHt* 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL* Four Lectures delivered to the London 

Scottish Rifle Volunteer*. Hy Captain 8* Flood Page. N -w and Cheaper 
Edition. Grown Svo, doth, limp. Price if, 

"The very useful and lntercstlaif work."—! " An wind/able collection of lettum,*— Tfmtt, 
VoiutiUrr Srrvut Ga**ttt, 
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Vorks Publishtd by Henry S* King 6- Ck, 




INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE 



THE 



THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL; How it may ef. 

Met, and the RfcUfcfitNCE or Famines is India Prevented. Being No, t of 
" Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs," Ry Sir H„ B&rtle B. Frere, G.O.B., 
O.C.S.I., &C* Crown Bvo. With 3 Maps. Pricey. 

ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the firs* 

5 Volumes, in a Volumes, demy 8vo, Price a&r. 



"Lovers of spnrtvrill find ample amusement in 
111-? r;iri^.1 contents of these two volumes."— A Men's 
Jndtan MitiL 

" Full of interest far the sportsman and natural- 
ist. Full of thrlllirur adventures of sportsmen who 
tiave attacked the hcrce^L and UJQft gigantic 



specimens of the animal world in their n»ti*t 
jungle. It is seldom we jjet so roiiny evciting ino 
dents in a similar amount of spare - ■ WeD suited 
in the libraries of country gentlemen and ail ttlOc 
who are interested in sporting matters. —CAt/ 
Srntir Gftxtti*. 



Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical Information 
for those proceeding to > or residing in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, Route 
Time for Departure, Indian Climate. &c By Edmund C, P. Hull* With 1 
Medical Guide for Anglo- Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Eufivp 
in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. Fly R, S. mail 
Drr.D. , F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. In x vol Post Svo. Price 6> 



" Hull of all SOrtS of Useful inform a 1km to the 
English settler or traveller in India. 4 ' — Standard. 

♦'One of the most valuable book* ever published 
in India— valuable for its sound Information, its 
c ireful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling 



It supplies a want which 
per Mini may have discovered, f u* winch everybody 
will at once recognise when one* the contents of 
the book have been mastered. The medical par. 
of the work i* in valuable."— Lateutte GtranrtdK- 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Com- 
pendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation 
of Health. By R. S. 3ffair t M.D., F.B.G,S-E, t late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
Reprinted, with a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, from "The 
European in India," Cr. 8vo, limp cloth. Price 3*. dd, 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES* By L. Eowrinff, C.S.I., Lord Canning's 

Private Secretary, and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo, Price i6*\ 



"An admirable and exhaustive 
political* and industrial survey" — jfi . 

11 Interesting even In the general reader, but 
especially so to those who may have a special con- 
cern in that portion of our Indian Empire.' — /Vuf. 



,+ This compact and methodical . 
most authentic information relating 
whoie welfare H intimately connected 
wn."— Da Qy- JVrtt'j. 



ng to coumrie" 
tectcd with out 

tv Captain 



TAS-HIL UL KALAM ; or, Hindustani Made Easy. By Captain 

W, fi, M, Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, PunjaK 

Crown 8vo. Price jx. 

'"As clear and as instructive as possible." — 1 mat lon„ that is not to i>e found In any other wait 
Standard, on the subject that has crossed our p.»th '— .■■ -1 

"Contains a great deal or most necessary Wot- I ixvtrd Miiil, 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 

FOR INDIA. Edited by J, S. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-La* 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England; Assistant Royal Commissioner, Ireland . 
Special Commissioner, African Settlement ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon, 

"These valuable little works will pmve of re.il I who intend entering the Civil Service of India." — 
service to many cT our readers, especially !□ thnse I Ot'flf Strz'tit G,is*if* 

The foJLnvittg Works are now ready: — 

* d ; 

THE FIRST HINDUSTANI 

READER, stiff linen wrapper . .06 
THE SECOND HINDUSTANI 

READER, stiff linen wrapper . .06 



In the Press. 



GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, with 
Maps and Historical Appendix. 

! : ■.. \. t £ V\<r ^luv, 111 ■ f thr- I:. 

Empire in Hindustan. taSnp. cloth t 



ELEMENTARY 
INDIA. 



GEOGRAPHY OF 



FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN 
HISTORY, in a series of alternating 

Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 
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Vorks Published by Henry S. King 



India and the East— a> niinuttt. 

Second Edition. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 
l h M.turcs dr:iwn from life. By Major-Gen. Sir George Le Grand Jacob, 
X.C.S.I., C.B, In i vol. Crown 8vo. Price 71. 6d. 

' ' The most important contribution to the history 1 1 ' Few men mote competent than himself ti spcik 
• f hidt.L .luting tit,- .MutLtiie* which has aoiljoribitlvciy cancernmp Indian aJTairs," — Stitt- 

yct, In a popular farm, been nude public"— [ dart. 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 
CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of 
a Penny, from 11,91/. w w - 3^- P er Rupee. By Donald Frasor, Accountant to the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limited. Royal 8vo. Price aor. 6tf. 

"The calculation* must have entailed prctat I huuws wliich hai'tf denlin^ with sny coantry where 
labour an the author, tint the work is one which we ] the rupee and the Ir-iigluh pound arc staikd.ud 
fancy must became a standard one in all business * corns of cwrency."— Inverness Courier. 



BOOKS for the YOUNG and for LENDING LIBRARIES, 

— + — 

NEW WORKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 

CASSY. A New Story. Square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, uniform with 
"Lost Grp." Price is. 6d. 

THE KING'S SERVANTS. Square crown 8vo, uniform with "LostGip." 
With Eight Illustrations, if. 

Part I,— Faithful in Little. Part II.— Unfaithful* Part III. ^Faithful in Much. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Crown 8vo. [/VAmV- 
LOST GIP. Square crown 8 vo. With Six Illustrations. Price it. 6J. 

V ALSO A HANDSOMELY -BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE UALF-A-CROWN. 



PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 

with same Lessons in Latin, In Easy Rhyme. By Sara Coleridge. A New Edition, 

DADDY'S PET. By Mrs, Ellen Boss (Nelsie Brook). Square crown 
8vo, uniform with " Lost Gip." With Six Illustrations. Price is. 

"We have been more than pleased with tliii I " Full oT deep feeling and true and noble scttti- 
simple bit of writing."— Christian tWtrttt* I mont, 1 '— Br^htan Gaitftt, 

AUNT MARY'S BRAN PIE. By the Author of u St. OlaveV " When I 
was a Little GirL" Illustrated. 

SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8v 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3s, 6d. 

Contents.— Seeking his Fortune. — Oluf and StejiUanoff.— What's in a Name?— 
Contrast, — On est a. 

THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUH ARSON. 

L Elsie DtNSMOKE. Cr. 8vt>. Price 3#. 6rf. I III. Elsie's Holidays at Rosklakus, 
II. Elsie's Girlhood. Cr.Svo. Price y*6d. \ Crown Svo. Price 3*. 6d. 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. 
They are published in uniform sue and price, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Inflow. A Second 



Series of "Starut told to a Child.** With Fifteen 1 llu orations- Cloth, gilt. Price y. dd, 
" We UV* all thr- ctmirri • .f i\n: ' l.\\,'J>: \\ uuu r- i " Full of ft«h and rigorous faitcy ! !t ks worthy 

Horn ' very m tn.h, "~A lAefuruif. the 4Ulhc* of same of the best **I our modent 

-We recommend It with confidence. "—/'.». "j vci**."— S^nJard. 

Moll Cwttt. 



65, CornhiU; d> 12, Paternoster Row t London, 



King 6* Cfc, 



Books tor the Young and for Lending Libraries 

Second Edition. 

THE AFRICAN CRUISER, A Midshipman's Adventures on the West 
Coast. A Book for Boys. >ly S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author of 

"Manhall V.ivmc 



•t 

continrnttf. 



With Three Illustrations. Crown Sm Price $rl &f*. 

uthful adventure Sea- t ,J Sea yams have always hatn in favour with 

a brisk sty* " 



jd few pta&Mtter gift books this J boys, J . 

Alncan Cruisei." —Ho\*r. * sailor, U crammed full of adventures."— TV**/*, 



„ hut this., written in a 



rtyl* by a 



loving boy 
leasoatM; 

Second Edition. , { - 

BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS* A Book of Example and Anecdote for 

Young People, By the Editor of * L 3Sen who have Risen*" With Four Illus- 
trations, by C. Doyle. Crown Bvo. Price 31. &a*. 

"A readable and instructive volume."— Exa- I win the favour or th6se who k In choowne a gift fb* 
RtSMK a boy, wnald consult 1uS mora] development a* 

11 The little volume la precisely of the stamp to I wi^ a* Ids tempore pleasure. '— Dotty Ttitzn&Ji, 

Second Edition* 

PLUCKY FELLOWS* A Book for Boys. By Stephen J, Jffao Kenna, 

With Si* Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price y. &d, 

" This is iint of the very beat 1 Books foT Boys "I "A thorough book for boys . * . written through 
which hare t.c en issued this yen/."— MorHtng \ out in a manly straight war J Tnanner that U sate 
Advertiser. 



1 A thorough book for boys . 
t in a manly straightforward 
a wusthe hearts of the child rca."— I.<mdnm Seeitfy , 

Second Edition. 

GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By 
George lVIacdonald. With Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughe 8. Crown Bvo, 

Price gfc &r*. 

The cleverest ch ild we know assure us she has | will, we are convince^ accept that verdict 
read this story through five time*. Mr, Macduttald | bis little work as JinaV— SfatMtt*. 

THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE, By Charles Camden, Author 

of "Hoity Tohy " With Ten Illustrations by J, Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3-r. 
'* A capital little book , . < , deserves a wide | " A very attractive Story," — Puttie Oftnie*. 

circulation among our boys and girls,"— Hour. \ 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU, Translated krm 
the French of Eugrene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste* In leap, 

8vo > with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition, Price 3*. <x/. 

A touching record of the struggles in the cause I pure love, and the spectacle qf a household 

Flirr-iniiE lihnffv nf n pnal inin ( ~.jr<* Ah i r 



BVO. 



uji in the fear of the Lord 
here is a poetical simplicity and lectures que- Landtm AV*tr. 
nasi ; the noblest heroism ; unpretentious religion ; I 



of religious liberty of a real man. — - Graphic. 



THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupp 
Howe, Master Mariner, Illustrated by Townley Green* Cr. $vo. Prke 31, 

" Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other j the story deals, mid will much interest bog! V 
Arctic animals, and with .scarcely more h'.:m«in hive i spke of romance In their compoutton." 
Esquimaux, form the mnis of material with which j Ccurant. 

HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW 

Camden. With Eleven Illustrations Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6dL 

' Relates very pleasantly the hi'.tury **f * charm- I them to do rL^ht. There are many shrewd Sev^i 
Idles always with a kindly to be picked up in this clever Itttia story. /"t**Af 
I Oftntvn. 



By Charl 



ing little fellow who 



1 always with a kindly I 
disposition with other people's aaair* and helps | 



THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. 

David Ker, Author of ''On the Road to Khiva," &c. Crown S>o, 
1 1 lit stra tion s„ Price 51. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES* From Russian, Servian, Polish, 

Bohemian Sources Translated by John T. Naake, of the British Museum, 

8w». With Four Illustrations. Price 51. 

" A most choice and charming selection . . . 
ie tales have an original national ring in thi 
and will be pleasant reading t* thousands besides 



> t with 



't he tales have an original national ring i 
and will be pleasant reading t* thousands 
children. Vet children will eagerly open the 
pagesr and not willingly dose theiu, of the pretty 
volume. r ' — 5/.i«,f-i >,i 

"English readers now have an opportunity of 1 
l-ecomin g acquainted with eleven Polish and eight 
Bohemian stories, as well as with eight Russian 1 



and thirteen Servuui, in Mr, Naakt** niodcit 1 
serviceable collection of Slatxtttu /Mn 
Its contents arc, as a general rule, welt 
and they are translated with a AdcUtj 
deserves cordial praise- , . , Before Ukluj 
of his prettily got up volume, we oughi 
that its contents fully come up lo the promise " 
out in Its preface."— <4cndrmj> 



65, Cornhill ; &> 12, Paternoster Row, Ltndon. 



Books for the Young and for Lending Li brakes— continued. 
WAKING AND WORKING; OR, PROM GIRLHOOD TO 

WOMANHOOD, By fflCrB. G. S. Reaney. Cr, 8v0v With a Frontispiece. 5*. 



AT 



SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. 

Mac Ken lift. Crown Byq. With Six Illustrations. Price 5*. 



By Stephen J. 



,h Cons is: in.; . 1 
xruliiary adventure , . . 

UcnUy c^t-Jtillt; 

'»Tk«e yuni gU^ 
teresting description < 1 
of tile world/— Sputa* 



rely ef itaitling stories of 
■ova will find thetn sum. 

ut very Spirited and in> 
sldiering in various parts 



H ' Mr. Mac Kenna's former work, ■ Plucky Fellow*," 
ii already a general favourite, and llnrtt who read 
the stories of the Old Dragoon will find that lie ha 
still p'enty L-f materials at hand for pleasant tales,, 
.mil lias lust none of hi* power in telling them weU/* 



FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German of Richard 
Leanderj by Paulina B. Granville. Cruwu fivo, With Ki^ht full pj gc Illustra- 
tions, by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Price 5* 

•Fantastic' is certainly the right epithet to 



4> Shorts quaint, ant), as they are fitly catted, fan- 
lactic, they deal with .ill manner ofiubjccts/— apply to some of these strange tales/*-* A". v<*m intr. 
GMardtort. \ 

Third Edition. 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES 

Six Illustrations. Crown fivo. Price 51. 

sons will appreciate* and which will remind it=- 
readers of many a legend, and tuany an Imaginary 
virtue attached to the gems they are so fond of 
wearing." — fart. 



By Helen Zimmem, With 



M A series of pretty talcs which are half fantastic, 
half natural, and pleasantly quaint, as befits stories 
intended for the young,' — Daily Tt/tyra/A, 

"A pretty little boot which fanciful young per' 



THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde. 

8yq. With Eleven t] lustrations by Townley Green and others. Price 5*. 

" May be recommended as a wholesome present I " A really good book."— -<rAi«rf*rrf. 
fur boys, Tliev wilt find In it numerous tales of "A really eAcetle tit book-"— Sjatofor, 
" —Atkeraru m. 



Crown 



adventure/ 



By James Bonwick. Crown Svo. 

I ceived, and are full of those touches which give 
1 ihcru a natural appearance." — Public Ofinitm. 



THE TASMANIAN LILY. 

With Frontispiece. Price s** 

*■ An interesting and useful work," — flour, 
* 1 The characters of the story are capitally c 

MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OP VAN DIEMEN'S 

LAND. By James Bonwick. Crown 8vo, With a Frontispiece. Price $s, 

"He illustrates the career of the bushranger half I are, to say the least, #vqui$ite, and his represent!- 
a century a£0 ; and thll he does in a highly credit- I tions of character are very marked." — Edinburgh 
able manner ; his. delineation! of life ui the bush Caitntnt. 



PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance, By Sara Coleridge. With an 
Introductory Preface by the Rig-ht Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery S. 

Mary. A new Edition. In 1 vol. Crown flvo. Price 71. <kf. 



" The readers of this fairy tale will find them* 
selves dwelling for a time in a v tillable reyiuri of 
romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreality, 
and surrounded bysupernatur.il beings."— Morn- 
i*f Past, 

" ThU delightful work . ♦ , We would gladly have 



read it were it twice the length, dosing the book 
with a fcetuig of regret that the repast was at an 
end."— Vanity Fair, 

" A beautiful conception of a rarely.^ iftcd mintf," 
^/•xj mirirr. 



Wonder Land, 



Rhine Land. 



ery 



LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. Hy Major- 
General Sir Vincent Byre, C.B., K,C,S.I,, Ac. Square crown 8vo> With 
Six Illustrations, Price 7*. &/. 

Pharaoh Land. | Homo Laud. | 

" A coDactttm of pleasant and well-written J 
bUntai . . , abounding in K*i fun and humour/' 
~Utc+ury IVirid 1 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By Mary M. Howard, 

Author of " Brampton Rectory." 1 vol Crown 8vo, Price 6r, 

" The** tales possess considerable merit." — J "A neat and chatty little volume/— Hour. 
Cvart Jeurmtl. \ 



" The conceits here and there are really 
aujuiinj;."— .ln'.r-r.t'.j t\t. 
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Vorks Published by Henry S. King & C*. $ 
WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

THE CABINET EDITION. 

Messrs. Henry S. Kino & Co. have the pleasure to announce th 
they are issuing an Edition of the Laureate's works, in Ten Monthly 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo, entitled "The Cabinet Edition," at HalJ-a- 
Crown each) which will contain the whole of Mr. Tennyson's works. 
The first volume is illustrated by a beautiful Photographic Portrait ; 
and the other volumes each contain a Frontispiece. They will be 
tastefully bound in Crimson Cloth, and will be issued in the 
following order : — 



Vol 

1. EARLY POEMS. 

3, ENGLISH IDYLLS & OTHER POEMS.. 
3 f LDCKSLEY HALL & OTHER POEMS. 
4< AYLHEKS FIELD & OTHER POEMS, 
5. IDYLLS OF THE ETJTGK 



VoL 

6. IDYLLS OF THE KING, 

7, IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
0. THE PRINCESS, 

9. MAUD AND ENOCH ARDEN- 

10. IN MEMORXAM. 



Volumes I. to, IV. are now ready. 
Subscribers' names received by all Booksellers, 



The other/or ms in which Mr, Tennyson *s Works are published are: — 



I*OEMS- Small 8vo. , • 9 

MAUD AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo. 5 

THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo .« . ♦ - . 5 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8m 7 

ti M Collected. Small Bvo. . * ■ . . t »'N 

•ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo i * 

THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo, . , . j; 

CARET H AND LYNETTE. Small 8m $ 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square Bvo, doth exlr* , . 5 
SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo, doth extra , . . . 5 

IN MEMORIAM, Small 8to 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MR TENNYSON'S WORKS. 6 vols. Port 8™. 
POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS, iivoU.i 
neat case ■»»• 

„ gilt edges .* . . « 

THE WINDOW,- OR, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. A Series of Songs, 

By Alpkrij TsNNVbON* With Musk by Akthur Soluvak. 410. cloth, gilt at 
FOEMS. Illustrated Edition, 4to . 4 
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POETRY. 



Carefully selected and eleganity got up . . It 
is particularly nrh in poems from livtny writer,." — 
I John BuiL 



FOUR ELEGANT POETICAL GIFT BOOKS: 
LYRICS OF LOVE, From Shakspeare to Tennyson. Selected and arranged 
by W- Davenport Adams, Junr. Fcap. Bvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6<T 

"Wc cannot loo highly eonunend this work, de- 
lightful in Its content! And 10 pretty in its outward 
auornings. 1 ' — Standard. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. Reddine Edition. Hand- 

somely bound- With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Price ya\ fi/. A Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece, is also published Price 3s. 6d. 

These are the only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Author, 
' ' O r all the poets of the United States there is no tio n . M -^4 cademy. 
one wht> obtained the fame and |>osition of a classic 
earlier, or has kept them longer, than William 
CuUen Bry-mc. . . A sin gularly simple and straight- 



forward lashtoa of verse. Very rarely has any 
writer preserved such an even level of ment 
thr juifliuiu his poems. I.iktr stnne other American 
poets, Mr. Bryant is particularly happy In transfer 



We arc glad to possess so neat and elegant An 
edition of the works of the mo^t thoughtful, grace- 
ful, and Wordsworthian of American poets.**— 
British Quartrrfy *nww. 

"Some of the purest and tendered poetry of thi* 
generation . . . Undoubtedly the best edition of the 
poet now in cii*teuce." — G&isgtnv uYrtoS* 



ENGLISH SONNETS* Collected and Arranged by John Dennis* 
Fcap. Bvo, Elegantly bound. Price 3$, eW, 



"Mr. Dennis has shown art at Judg^i-tiT in this 
selection. " — Saturday Rrtn rxv, 

"An exquisite selection, a selection which every 
lover of poetry will consult again ami again with 



! .- ! i h t . l"hf- notes are very uief uL . . The volume 
i-, one for winch I£ii«lL'.n liisr.Uut ..• owes Mr. iH-.ml, 
the heartiest thank* "— i/*vft»/#r. 



Second Edition. 

HOME-SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the "Rev. Canon R. H. 

Baynes, Editor of " Lyra Anglicana/' &c Fcap fjvo. Cloth extra, 3/. 6d. 



■ All the piece* breathe the spirit of true poetry, 
and are characterised by deep religion* feeling ." 

"A tasteful collection tf devotional poetry of a 
vrrv h:;;: in Ur.l k t'.ellence. The pirccs art 



t)y original, and instinct, for the roost 
the most ardent spirit of devotion." — 



p-U-S. V^iTll 

Stnttdard. 

M A very valuable and attractive batch nf most 
readable verses . . . This collection is one of con- 



siderable power, and will be certain to be appre- 
ciated by that large and increasing cla« which 
loves sacred poetry." — Chunk Htrikl. 

" A most acceptable volume of sacred poetry : 
Kuuil aJdiiion to the gift books of the season.*— 

" These are poems In which every word has a 
meaning, and from which it would be unjust t* 
remove a stanza . . H Some of the beat pieces in 
the boox arc anonymous." — Patt Mall GaJuttt. 



V The above four boohs may also he had handsomely bound in 
Morocco with gilt edges. 



THE DISCIPLES, A New Poem. 

Edition, with some Notes. Crown 8vo. 

*' A higher impression of the imaginative jKiuer 
of the writer is given by the objective truthfulness 
of the glimpses she gives us uf h?r nij'.iei, )».-][,. 
irtg us to understand how he could be regarded 
by ion 1.; a% ,1 heartless charlatan, by others ,1*. an 
Inspired saint. A(&4e*ny, 

"Mrs. King can write good verses. The .ie- 
striptiorj of the capture of the Croats at Meslre is 
extremely spirited f there is a pretty picture of the 
road Id Rome, from the Abracxi. anil another cif 



Second 



By Mrs. Hamilton King-. 

Price 7s. fjtf. 

could scarcely deny to ' U(jo Cassi" the praise of 
being a work worthy tn every way to live . , , The 
style of her writing l,s pure and simple in the last 
degree, and all is natural, truthful, and free from 
the dightetf shade of obscurity in thought or dic- 
tion . . . The book altngetlier Is one tlLat merits 
unqualified adndratlon and praise."* — L\nfy i'fit- 



—.4 fhr<t^u ■• t . 
'♦lahernew volume Mrs- King has far surpassed 
her previous attempt. Even the tnost hu%tile critic 



ifraph. 

"Thronghout it breathe*; restrrtinetl passion and 
lofty sentiment, which flow out now antl then as a 
stream widening to bless the Und* into powerful 



stte.irn widening to LUeiS ttie UncH 1 
music'*— British Quarter {y RtvhrmU 



ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the same Autlior. Second 

Edition. Oath, 4s, fin*. 

"The volume is anonymous, bat there isboreason | ' The Esecutton of Felice Orslni/hAs much poetic 
for the author to be ashamed of it. Tha "Poems [ merit, the event celebrated being told witfi .Ir.i- 
c>r Italy ' are evidently inspired by genuine enthu- | maUc force'* — Athrmtitm. 
slasm tu the cause espoused j and one of them, 



" The verse is fluent an J free," 1 — JJ/AfiiAw. 
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Poetry — to h tinned. 



SONGS FOR MTJBIO. By Pour Prionde. 

Square crown Bvo, Price 55. 

CONTAINING SONGS BY 

Reginald A, Gatry, Stephen H + Gatty. 
Greville A. Chester. Juliana H. Ewing. 
"A charming gift-book, which will be very 
popular with lover* of poetry." — John Pull. 

The charm of siniplkUy is manifest through- 
out, and the ^uMects arc Well l1juS«i1 aitr] suo 
cciH fully treated Jfar*. 

"tine of the most delightful boots of verse or 
the »e.i»'in."— Mirror, 
"The collection 1* pleasing and varied.' —//W- 

>lfr.,Jiei,{ Ctirortui*. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN'S POETICAL 
WORKS. CoUected Edition, in 3 Vols,, 
price 6s, each. Vol, I. contains, — ** Bal- 
; ■ ! .n.i Romances " Ballads and Poems 
of Life," and a Portrait of the Author* 

VoL IL— " Ballads and Poems of Life f 
"Allegories and Sonnets." 

Vol 1 1 J. — " Crniskeen Sonnets " Book 
of Orm " Political Mystics.' 1 



Holding, ai Mr. Buchanan does, such a emi- 
mm-. [iUi-i- .isjj^ngit umdern writers, tlir read- 
ibllc will be duly thankful fur this handsome 



lion of the poet's warts," — Crvil Service 
Gaxetfa 

"Taking the poem* before us as expenmenfi, 
we bold th.it they are very full of promise ,.<In 
the romantic ballad, Mr. Buchanan shows real 
power."— Hour. 

"If Mr. Buchanan were an unknown poet, this 
volume would be amply sufficient to establish his 
reputation amonjr all lovers of true poetry."— 
Liverpool Albion. 

"We can conscientiously recommend this col- 
lected edition to every admirer of Mr. Buchanan's 
poetry.'*— Glasgow News, 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE, Small crown 
Svo. Price ix. td. 

This is a Collection of Verses expressive 
of religious feeling, written from a Theistic 
stand-point. 

"AH who are interested in ittv. ■t.jooal v-crsc 
should read this tiny velum Academy, 

ON THE NORTH WIND - THISTLE- 
DOWN A volume of Poems. By the 
Hon. Mr*. Willoughby. Elegantly 
bounds fcap, Bvo. 

PENELOPE AND OTHER POEM 3. 
By Alii Bon Hughes. Fcap. Svo. 

POEMS. Py Annette F. C. Knjghfc. Fcap- 
Bvo. Cloth. Price 5*. 

"The peasant writer of these pleasant pages 
excel* chiefly In poetical imagery, m tracing the 
analysis of mind and matter, and in giving hcftnti- 
ful ci|>fciiifin to the most beautiful feehngs of our 
nature."- Slnn^ird. 

COSMOS. A Poem. Bvo. y, C*t T . 

SunjRCT.— Nature in the Past and In the Pre- 
&ent.^Man in the Fail and in the i'resent— The 
Future. 

NARCISSUS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By E. Carpenter, Fcap. Bvo. 5*. 

"In many of these poems there is a force of 
fancy, a grandeur of imagination, and a power af 
poetical utter Alice not by any means common in 
these days, Standard. 



Fcap J 




DETS, 

.V 

ise as ct 

vela in 
succnv 



POEMS. By Augusta* Taylor. 

Cloth. Price 5/. 
A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS 
AND OTHER POEMS, Hy J a 

Howell. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, 514, 
"Mr. Howell has a keen percept! 
beauties of nature, and a just ajppr eclal 
charities of life , , . Mr HoweQ's book 
and will probably receive, a warm rec 
Ml Afaii Gutefft. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GREEK AND LATIN POETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By R* ~ 

Boawell, MA, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 

*' Most of these translations we can praise a 
very high mmt. , , , For sweetness mad 1 
larity, his verses are pre-eminent,* 1 — Ltl 
Churchman, 

" Mi BoiweU has a strong poetical vein I 
his nature, and gives us every promise of tucce! 
as an original poet."— Sla/u'.i nf. 

EASTERN LEG-ENDS AND STORIES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. By Lieu- 
tenant Norton Fowlett, Royal Artillery. 

Crown 8vo. jr. 

"There is a ruUicklng sense of fun about the 
stories, Joined to marreOOits power of rUvmint, 
and plenty uf *wtng, whiji ill . •., 

of our old favourite."— Ott/arl-. 

BONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinbi ' 
Crown 8vo. ^ 6d. With Steel Poi 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrate J paper Cow 
Price is. 

WALLED IN, AND OTHER POS 
By the Rev. Henry J* BuUceley. 

Svo. jr. 

" A remarkable bonk. r>f genuine portly." 
lit en t rt£ S/a ndard. 

"Genuine power displayed. 

♦'Poetical feeling la tnanif 
diction of the poem Is unii! 
Mall G#stt/t* 

BONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
John Payne, Author of 11 Intaglio* 
"Sonnets," "The Masque qf Shadows*" 
etc. Crown Evo, 5* 

-The art of ballad*writmg 

la England, and Mr, Payne may claim lo 
restorer. It is a perfect delight t,> mtet with such 
a ballad as 'May Margaret' in the T'leseal 
volume. " — tl'tstmtns&tr fiet>te*m\ 

Second Edition, 
VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS 
DE SOODATX. By Austin Dobton 

Fcap. Svo. 5 j. 
"Clever, clear-cut, and careful. '^.^itwuM, 
" As a writer of Vers de Socift*, Mr. Osteaa 

Is almost. If not quite, uiu^vaUed."— Aawaautav. 
" LiTtLy, innocent, elegant ret eipresswcu uJ 

graceful in fancy." 1 — Afw** «/" f\ut. 

IMITATIONS FROM THB GERMAN 
OF SP1TTA AND TIRSTEGEN. 

By L.i iy Di.L2.uv1. V. . , 

" A charming tittle votumo. . , WD) W a 1 
valuable issjslancc to peaceful, mot 
—Church Htraid. 



and 
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VIOL AND FLUTE. A New Volume 
of Poems, by 11 dm una W, Gobb*. With 
a Frontispiece by W. B. Soott. Sva. 51. 

41 A careful perusal of his verses will show that 
he Is a poeL . . His song has the grateful, mur- 
inuring sound which reminds one uf the softness 
And deh'ciousness of summer time. . . . There il 
much that is pood in the volume. "^-Sfettatcr. 

EDITH; or, Lova and Life in Cheshire, 
By T. Aahe, Author of "The Serrows of 
Hypsipyle," etc Sewed. Price 6WL 

" A really fine poem, full or tender, subtle 
touches of feeling."— Manchester JVrwj* 

" Pregnant from beginning to end with the re- 
sults or careful observation and imaginative 
^r.' — Chester ChranicU. 



GOETHE 8 FAUST. A New Translation in 
Rime. By C Kegan Paul. Crown five fir. 

" Hi* translation Is the most minutely accurate 
that ha 1 ! yet been produced, , . "— Examiner. 

"Mr. 1"hu1 is a realons and a faithful inter- 
pret ci."— Saturday Review* 

THE INN Or STRANGE MEETINGS, 
AND OTHER POEMS, By Mortimer 
Collins. Crown Svo, 5*. 

" Abounding In quiet humour, in bright fancy, 
in sweetness and melody of expresiuan, and, at 
[Lju*<i, in the tender Bit touches of pathos.'"— 
GrajMc. 

"Mr, CuUins has an undercurrent of chivalry 
and romance beneath the trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which is. the special character- 
istic of his verse,"' — AtJuturum. 

EROS AGONISTS 3. ByE.B.D. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d, 

h It is not the iea^st merit of these pages that 
they are everywhere illumined with moral and 
religious sentiment suggested, not paraded, of the 
brightest, purest character/'— Standard, 

CALDE RON'S DRAMAS. Translated from 
the Spanish, By Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy. Post 8vo. Cloth, gtk edges, ion 

" The lambent verse flows with an ease, spirit, 
and music perfectly natural, liberal, and har- 
monious. ^—Spttwtr. 

"Jr. is impossible to speak too highly of this 
beautiful 1* carle.'*— Month. 

A LEGEND OF ST. PAUL'S. By the 
Rev. G,B. Howard. Fcap. 8va 3*, bd. 

BONNETS* LYRICS, AND T RAN SLA- 1 
TIONS. By the Rot. diaries Turner. 
Cr. Svo. */. r . / 

" Mr. Tuner Is a genuine poet : his song is 
sweet and pure, beautiful tn expression, and giteu 
subtle in thought."— Mi Mmil GmrnUta. 

" The light of a devout, geatie* aad khuOy 
spirit, a delicate and graceful fancy, a keen in- 
telligence irradiates these thoughts. 1 * — C+xtem* 
Jurat y sZevtew. 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Patriot Scott, 
Author of " Footpaths between Two 
Worlds, " etc Fcap. 8yq, Goth, y. 

" A bitter and able satire on the vice and Tomes 
Of the day, literary, souial, and political."— Stan- 
died. 

"Shows real poetic power coupled »ith evi- 
dences of satirical energy."— Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 



Second Edition, 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS, First 
Series. By a New Writer. Fcp. 8vo. 

"These poems will assuredly take high rank 
among the class Bo which they belong/— British 
Quarterly Review, A frit irt. 

"No extracts could do justice to the exquisite 
tones, the felicitous phrasing And delicately 
wrought harmonies of some of these poems."— 
A'o wc&ttfitrfHijI, 

" A purity and delicacy i>f feeling tdse morning 
air."— Graphu. 

Second Edition. 
SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Second 
Series. By the Author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Fcap. flvo, 51. 

"In earnestness ami sweetness the author n 
he pronounced a worthy disciple of Henry Yaugj 
.... Instinct with a noble- putpi iie hi-h i. 
.,,+ . Toe most noteworthy poem is the ' Qdeo__ _ 
Spring Morning.' which has somewhat uf the 
charm of 'IJ Allegro' and *I1 Pensereso.' It is 
the nearest approach to a masterpiece in the col- 
lection. We cannot find too much praise for its 
noble assertion of man's resurrection. — Saturday 

y ni Op* 

"A real advance on its predecessor, and con- 
tains at least one poem {' The (Jr^-m Hoy') 
gr.-at originality, as well as many •fmuch bea 
.... As exquisite a little poem as wc have n 
for many a day .... but not at all alone m J 
power to us. , 1.. 1 t 1-."—:. pacta \ r. 

" Will be gratefully welcomed."— Examiner. 
THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, AND 
OTHER POEMS, By Theo. Mar- 
zUHb. Crown Svo. 4*. 6d. 

44 A conceit abounding in pr mines*. ™— Ex- 
aminer. 

" The rush t»f fresh, tparkUng fancies is t 
rapid, too sustained, too abundant, not to T 
spontaneous."— Academy. 
THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Attbrey 
do Voro. Crown Bvo. $», 

" Mr. De Veres vers location in his earlier po 
is characterised by great sweetness and c 
pljdty. He is master of hts. instrument, 
rarely offends the ear with false notes, 
Mail Ga*tm. 

" We have but space to commend the 1 
structure of nit verse, the carefulness of ', 
grammar, and his excellent English. ' —^turdify 
Revie*> 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A 

Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere, 
Author of "The Legends of St. Patrick," 
Crown Svo. $1. 

" Undeniably well writlen ."— Examiner, 
* In some points Mr. De Veres poetry it a 
to most of his fellow singers. Its idnmu 
phraseology are English, thorough and correct 
English ; nts verses, with few exceptions, are 
iymnietriual, simple, and sweet ; and his dictum 
throughout Is digained, as becomes the stately 
Drose of tragedy, and often rises to sublime 
pitch, leaving all his contemporaries far behind." 



" A noble play. . . . The work of a true poet, 
and of a fine artist, in whom there ti nothing 
vulgar and nothing weak, . . . We hud no con* 
ception, from our knowledge of Mr. De Vere\ 
former poems, that so much poetic power lay m 
him as this dijjna shows. H is terse a*, well as fu'l 
t.X beauty, nervous as well as rich In thought."— 
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FICTION. 



WOMAN'S A HIDDLB; on. Baby 
Wakmstkicy. Bv Philip Bbeldou, 

Ati or of " Who George III. was King." 
3 roll. 

LIBETTE'S VENTURE- By Mrs 
BunflU Gray. * wta. [At September, 

IDOLATRY. A Rcooasce. By Julian 
Hawthorne, Author of ** Breasant- 
a vol*, t/* September. 

ERESEANT. A Romance, By Julian 
Hawthorne, * Toii Crown Bvo. 

" '.toe of ihe most f^werful with which we are 
aopiaJntevL" — Tirrus. 
•■We '.hall once more Iutc reason to rejoice 

* henavez we hear that a new work is coming « jt 

* i .lien by one who bean the honoured name of 
] J.* w U4--rrne r ~ — Safura'aj llrsftrttr. 

VANESSA, By the Author of*' Tnomasiits,'" 
" Dorothy,* 1 &c s red*. [/« October. 

T30 MAS IN A. By the Author of 11 Dorothy/* 
" Do Cressy/* &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 

** A finished sod deno te cabinet picture ; no 
line it without It* purpose."— Athenaum. 

THE HIGH MILLS By Katharine 
Siundora, Author of ** Gideon's Rode/' 
Ac 3 vol*. [in(Xta6er. 

I. ILK EN FERRERS. By Susan Morle y. 

Jn 3 vol*. Crown Bvo, cloth. 

■'Her novel rise* to a level far above that which 
cultivated women with a facile pea ordinarily 
4. mru *henihey set themselves to write a story. 
. . . . Its frammar is faultless, ft* style is pnre, 
1 i- r-.r. -»n-1 x-.T!'::, thert is nol a lute uf 

&0* fntiny: fruin beginning to end, and there Vi H 
lot 4l absence of anything like morally, or the 
introduction of yett y mefec| iial mj must* , - . , It 

met b free from almost all the usual faults of lady 
writer*, that 'Afleen Ferrer* ' merit* a place 
.,(. irr from its innumerable rivals."— Saturday 

AVt#w. 

LADY MORE T OUN 1 8 DAUGHTER 
[Jy Mrs. Eilomrt. In 3 vols. Crown *vu. 

" l_ -ncfufly written . . , . The narrative ts well 
tM-rtitlned."— AthmarwH. 

" An Interesting story .... Above the run of 
average botcI*,"— r r au ify Fatr. 

*' Will prove ca ore popular than any of the 
Authi ir*» former works .... lntere*titur .n-.-' 

•hi**-//*— 



■ A failliful ami wcil^rawn y\< tr-re f : 

J character .... All the characters are 



life 

tlruwtt vrith tlve author's wonted firmness and 
Iroih uf touch .... liatremely well written '— 
/ •• ht-artfii i Kitty Krvtcw. 

" The atory bweU pot together, and readable."* 
—ttKAmtner. 

MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A 

>: ry the Sea. Katlicrinrj 
Eaundera, Author of "Gideon* Rode," 
tie. Ins vol. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

* Simply yet powerfully told . . , This opening 
r»ii.1 lu-c w so exquisitely drawn as to be a it la* 
1 1 'L..uun to a itury of such simple pathos and 
power. . A very beautiful Story cfatc* as it 
be^an, l** tender and touch trig rut nue of homely 
happiness.'*— *Palt ItmJt GmttHe. 



MR. CABIN GTON. A Tale of Love i 
Conspiracy. By Robert Tomer Cotl 
In 3 vols. Doth, crown 8vov 

" A novel in so marry ways food, as. in a f 
and elastic diction, stout laoconvevtior " 
happy boliness of coacaptioo *b4 
Ilii nc-reis. thongh tree spoken, wiB he 1 
the healthiest of on day. — Uw-vr 

TWO GIRLS. By Jtederick Wedmow, 

Author of " ASnaptGcnd Ring." 3 vol*. 
"A carefwtty -written novel or* ch a ra ct er , o 
the two heroines of one love tale, 
lady and a Freacn actress. Ca-efr i 
r; the mtTOdocUwy deacnpiwik of her 1 
specimen of the wcli-baJaaocd sketches e 
the author shines. 1 *— Afhattru tn. 

CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. 

Author of " Maurice Kbynhart." 

"A Tery charming and \ 
characters are ail wefl drawn a._ . 
is with 00 ordinary shiU that Mr. 
drawn the character of Hw£h f 
he Is of 1 farming and awbOetie 
worked owl wnh grtat still aad Uof cue 



rTsercd 



" A story of Irish life, free from 
parttsaruhjp, yet arausicgly nun on 
plenty of 1 in the story.' — jith 

WAITING FOR TIDINGS. By the 
Author of " White and Klack.** 3 voU. 

*' An mteresting oovei Fair. 

** A very lively tale, ■totntrtlna with s 
tscadentv — J*h* BuU. 

JUDITH G WYNNE. By Lial* Ca. 

Inavols. Or. 8vo, cloth. Second 

" Mr. Calx's novel is certainly aCBusmc 
There U ruuch variety, sod the dia 
incident never hae to the finish. ' 

" Displays much draiaalic skill . . . 
skilful manipuhilion of moch varied -Id 
extensive |_Liy of a piat nsmber of 1 
actor*, tending naturally to the e«a_ _ 
reached^ that the chief chaj m of thii novel U 
Hdirtburgh L'.-urctrU.. 

TOO LATE. By Mr*. Newman, 2 vols. 

""Hie plot is skilfully constructed, the char a* - , 
lers are well conceived, anil the oar rat in 
to its conclusion without aay waste of w 
"The tone is healthy, ta spite nf its L 
which *»J] please the lover* of sensation. 
. . . The reader wkrj open* the book wij 
ail throueh. P*U Mtut Curiae. 

"One of the pleasant, jra* 
lrlte^ in which the best of our ladv nova 
th eir special readers lake delight, and 
a good 5|ieciinen, "— Standard, 
A capital tale-"— M*V. 

" U questionably Inter esting — iAra* 
Jdveriitm, • - 

"Well contrived aud well toltL**— **\*^y A'ewi. 
REGINALD BRAMBLE. A CW 

loth l. *■-! it us >'. Am A 

"There is plenty of vivacity in Mr. U 
narrative.* — Athcmru m,. 
" Written in a lively soil readable style," 
EEFIE'B GAME; How she Lo*t 

how 5ux Wok. By Cecil Clayton. 
. 8 vols. Crown Bvo. 

•'Weil written. The characters asotw. m»& t 
and. above all, talk Uke hwmau beii^s. * D J 
have liked readiog about thenv m -~>S/f*mi* . 
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CHEBTERLEIOH. By Ansley Conyers, 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

"We have gained much, enjoyment from the 
book," — Sjvctatvr. 

HONOR BLAKE : The Storv op a Plain 
Woman. By Mrs. Keating £3, Author of 
*' English Homes in India," etc a vols. 

" One of the beat novels we have met with for 
wme time."— Morning Post. 

" A story which mut do good to all, young and 
old, who read iiJ— Daily Newt. 

HBATHERGATE. A Story of Scottish 
Life and Character. By a new Author, 
a vols. 

"Its merit lies In the marked antithesis of 
strongly developed characters, lit different ranks 
of life, and resembling each other in nothing but 
their marked nationality."— Athcnttum. 

TBS QUE BIN'S SHILLING. By Oaptalfl 
Arthur Griffith j, Autliut of ' Poccavi" 
a vols. 

"Every scene, character, and incident of the 
book are so life like th.it they iCem drawn from 
Ufe direct.**— Poll ifaii Gq4*\% 

MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness, By 
Mortimer Coiling 3 vols, 

" Not a dull page in the whole three volumes*" 
— Sunder*. 

" The week of a man who is at once a Hunker 
and a poet"—f/*ur. 

SQUIRE SILO HESTER'S WHIM. By 
Mortimer Collins, Author of " Marquis 
and Merchant/* etc. 3 vols. 

"Wg think It the best {Story) Mr. Collins k*« 
yet wiitten. Fall of badd&a* and adTentnrr. H — 
Pa.il Mali GammUe. 

"So clever* so irritating, and so diartiung a 
ttinry," — Standard. 

THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A Story of 
1871. By Mortimer Colling, 3 vols. 

"Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, 
inn j singly characteristic- ™ — Athemeum. 

"A bright. fresh,aad original book.''— ^SUtHdura. 
JOHANNES OLAF, By E. do WiHe. 
Translated by X*. E, Bunnett. 3 vols. 

"The art of description Is fully exhibited; 
inception of diameter and capacity far delineat- 
ing it are obvious ; while there is treat breadth 
and comprehensiveness in the plan of the Story," 
— JfmrniHf P»st. 

TH E S TORY OP SIB EDWARD'S 
WIFE. By Hamilton Marshall, 

Author of "For Very Life," 1 vol. Or. flvo. 

"A .^ulct, graceful little story."— Sftciafyr. 
" Mr, Hiimiiton Marshall can lei) a story c'n&eJy 
and pleasantly."— Pali Mail Garttte, 

HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narra- 
tive. By W. Glflord Palgrftv©. * vols. 
Crown flvo, cloth, extra gilt. iSx. 

" There la a positive fragrance as of newly •mown 
hay about ft, as compared with the artificially 
perfumed passions which are detailed to us villi 
sUch jjuito by our ordinary novel-writer* in their 
endless volumes," — Observer. 

A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia I-errler, 

Author of '* Mea Culpa," 3 vols. 
**Racy and lively,**— Atkenmm. 
" Thri clever and amusing noTet**— rati M+tt 



By F, E, Bunnett. 



1 LINKED AT LAST. 
1 voL Crown 8vo, 

M The reader who once takes it up u lit not I t- 
I ncli n ed to relinquish it without concluding the 
volume."— Aieming Pejt. 

" A very charming story."— John Hull. 

OFF THE 8EELLXO8. ByJean 
Ingelow, (Her First Romance.) in 4 vols. 

" Clever and sparkling, "Standard. 

" Wo read each suc cee ding volume with In- 
creasing interest, going almost to the point of 
wishing there was a fifth."— AtJun, rut n, 
BEET A. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
Author of 41 Tara," etc 3 vols. 

•' Well told, native life is admiral >Ly described, 
and the petty Intrigues of native rulers, and their 
hatred of the English, mingled with fear ie*.t the 
latter shoidd eventually prove the victor^ Are 
cle verly depicted/' — AthtHXUm. 

*' Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable rend 

WHAT 'TIB TO LOVE. By the Author 
of " Flora Adair," " The Value of Foslcn.- 
lown/' 3 vols, 

" Worthy of praise 1 It is well written : the 
story is simple, the Interest is well sustained ; the 
characters are well depicted." — ^dinivr^K 
C*urant. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. LZEJTITIA 
BOOTHBY. By William Clark 
Run Bell, Author of ** The Book of 
Authors.'* Crown 8vtx js. 6d. 

"Clever and ingenious." — Saturday A'nVrrr. 

"Very clerer book,'* — Guardian. 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA, By Heaba 
Btretton, 3 vols. Crown Hvo. 

"A fascinating story which srurrely fi:^-. i: 
Interest from the first page to the ll\V —BritUfi 
Quarterly Revirtu. 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCH* 
INGTON, By Mar, Travera. a vob- 

" A pretty story. Deserving of a favcmtable 
reception." — Graphic, {Exmttfittr, 
"A book of more than average merits."— 

PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Morstyn. 

3 vols. Crown Syo, 

" Written with very considerable power, great 
Cleverness, and sustained interest,"— ■Standard. 

14 The literary workmanship is good, and the 
story fur citily and graphically told. — Dai'iy A'tU'r. 

HESTER MORLETS PROMISE, By 
He aba B tret ton. 3 vnk. 

"Much better than the average novels the 
day: has much more claim to critical ennsidrm- 
lion as a piece of literary work.,— very »_le-» 1 1. • 
Sfeciaiwr. 

" All the characters stand out clearly aud are 
well sustained, and the Interest of tbe stury never 
flags."— CWnrtw, 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE, By the 
CountftBB Von Botlimer, 3 vols. 
" Jealousy is crmil or iht Grtntm" 
"Interesting, though somewhat tragic."— 
Alhemrum. 

*' Agreeable, unaffected, and etnhteittly read- 
able. —Datfjr AVlrtr, 

SEPTTMIDB. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gi^ Of. 

The Athtnarum says that "the bo^ik it> fuil st\ 
KawTheroe's most characteristic »r^tin^f/ , 
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THE 



CORN HILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

33, 6d. per Volume. 



IT is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will ewe to \ 
them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a 

Frontispiece! and arc sold at the moderate price of 3s. 6*£ each. 



THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hoopor. 



M A work of lingular truthfulness originality, and | 
power, " — Morning Pest r 



" Exceedingly well written. "— i£'*3wt*«rr. 
"A well told ill J jot-: resting story.**— Aca-ah 



A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Hoy Thomas 

" Of the rigour, the sustained energy, the ani- 



lifer J 



M An unqu£5tinnul4e success."— J7«»^> Nrtvt. I coition, there cannot be two opinions."— Atke- 

* H Of th* »iimnr tlus sustained enrrW. the aoi- | j 



ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 

"Pure in sentiment, wc£l written, and cleverly 
constructed," — Britiih Quarterly Review, 

"A novel of tender and pathetic interest."— 
CM.*. 



" A pretty tale, prettily toht"- 
*' An unassuming characteristic, and entertainma 

novel."— yohn Hull, 



KITTY. By Miss M, Be tit am-Ed wards. 

* ' Lively and clever , . . . There Is a certain dash 1 " V< 
in every description ; the dialogue b> bright aud "A 
Sparkling,"— Athena-urn. \ 



pleasant and amusing."— Gtube. 
novel."— kft ButZ. 



HIRELL. 



By John Saunders. 

a tale written by a poet." 



' * A powerful novel , 
— Spectator. 
" A novel of extraordinary merit. '— /V r/. 



' ' We have nothing but words of praise to off 
for its style and coropaiition."— Examiner, 



ONE OF TWO; or, The left-handed Bride. 

. the plot is skilfully made. 



" Tnld w.th spirit . 

—Spectator. 



" A drmrablv nai 

^Public Opinion, 



By J. H. FriswelL 

ted„ and intensely U 



READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matrer^of Fact Story. 



** There is not a dull page in the whole Story," — , 
Standard, 

"A very interesting and uncommon story."— | 



funity fair. 
" One of the roost remarkable novels which has 

appeared of late. 1 '— Pail Mali CcrnssV. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. Ch L. Banks. 



"Far above the run of common three -volume 
novels, evincing much literary power in not a few 
graphic descriptions or manners and local customs. 
, . , A genuine sketch. "Spectator* 



" Possesses the merit of care, industry, and local 
i. 1 ! . . v., I r I n c. ' — A :/t cne-xu < -t . 

^Wonderfully readable. The style is. 
simple and natural —M»min£ Au*. 



FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

" A powerfully written nervous story."— ■ and rngrussfcvg. "—Ejtm m ****** 
Atkemrunt. "A piece of very genuine 

•i There ore few tecent novel* more powerful I ErUtsH Quarterly Rn-if-,v. 



ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 



■♦A striking book, clever, interesting, and 
original. We have seldom met whh a b#ok so 
[ItorouK'hly tine to life, so deeply interesting in its 



derail, and so touching in its < 
A thetixHUu 



OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 



SERMON ETTES: On Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and Book of 
of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and Private Devotion. By the 
Hew Thomas Moore, Vicar of Christ Church, Cheshani ; Author of " Parishioners 
in Council*" Small crown 8vo, 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. By the Bev. R. Winterbotham. 

Crown fivo. Cloth. [Sksrtty, 
SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry Christ opherson, M.A. Cr, 8vo, cloth. 
THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 

CHURCH OF 32NGIjAND. By John Notrege^ A.M., for fifty-four years a 
Presbyter in " that pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church 
established in this Kingdom." Crown 8vo. Red edges. Price 3*, 6*f\ 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 

Suggestion. By the Bev. Archer T. Gurney, r vol. Crovrn 8vo< Price 6r. 
THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 

1873. By th* Rev. Stanley Leath.es, M.A. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price sj. 
THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES: Historical Periods, Bythelate 

Henry TV- "Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. Newinan t 

D.D. 1 voL Post 8vo. With Portrait. Price jo*\ bd. 

THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., Author of "First Principles of Ecclesiastical 
Truth," &c 1 voU Crown 8vo. Price 7* eW. 

"Very clearly and eloquently set forth."— [ we hive yet hid from the pen of this eloquent 
Standard. prejicher. — Chrixtvtn JVarfd. 

"X volume of sermons of no crd'narv char- 11 Mr. Uakiwiji Brown's writings are full at 
acter. Full of earnest expositions of truth set thought, beauty, and power, and repay the caro- 
forth with freat eloquence. . . . Most heartily do fuJ study, not only of those who hare a frnrtutttt 
we commend It to our readers/ '—Jtock. for theological reading, but of all intelligent 

"One of the richest volumes of icrmons that persons, Wehavefdt this more than ever whilst 

perusing thi* noble volume/'— fl*ftiit r 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 

OP THE RE L I G- IO US TOPICS OF THE DAY. By the Bev. F. W. 
Kings ford. M.A., Vn:;u- of S, Thomas's. Stamford Hill: late Chaplain H.K.I C 
(Bengal Presidency). 4 * Audi alteram partem." Crown 8vo. Price jr. 

Contents Introductory.— The Real Presence. — Confession, —Ritualism. 

" Able and Interesting."— Chnrch T4m*t. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. A Scries of Essays by various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, SC. A. Vol. I. Crown Svo. Price 54. 
A Second Series is being published Monthly, price 6*/. each part, 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures delivered in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Milveruin, Warwickshire, on the Sunday Evenings during Advent, xBja. 
By the Rev. Marmaduke E. Browne* Crown 8m Price a*. 60. 

**Four really original and stirring sermons." — y$hn ffutf. 

Second Edition. 

A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Discourses 
from a Certain University City. By A. K. Bt* B. f Author of "The Recreations of a 
Country Parson." Crown *vo. Price 51. 

" Some discourses are added, which are couched I " We commend this volume as full of Interest to 
in language of rare power."— y»kn Butt. \ all our readers. It Is written with anii.li ability 

"liiceedingly fresh and readable."— CUs^otv and good feeling, with excellent tatfc and inancl- 
A'rTfj. I Ims tmfX*—CAttrfJt Herotd. 

EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by 
L&dy Mary Vyner. Square crown tivo, elegantly bound, jj. 
" Now the that ii a wiilaw indeed, and desolate, trust eth in God." 



■ An . ■ :!l. 1 1 1 . ■ ■ - /. An tluti. 

" Fills a aiche hitherto unoccupied, and lilh.it 
with complete Ctnn&." — Lilrrary CfrntrcAm^tt 
* ' A lone of earnest practical piety ruas through 



the whole, rendering the work nelt lulled for \U 
partioM^ M — JttiJk. 

"The adaptations are aU.iy* excellent and 
appropriate, —Nvtti and QurritA, 
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WORKS BY THE REV, 



Third Edition. 

WORDS OF HOPE FROM THE PULPIT 
OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Crown 
8vo. Price 51. 
"Able, lucid, and thoroughly practical," — 

° Suffice it to say that they sustain the cha- 
racter ink* of Dr. Vaughrtn'* "other wrum- -n.l 
potest an attracthreaeis wWch b generally only 
to be derived from a telling delivery, and con- 
sequently is rarely looked tor in scrniom only 
read/' — Jvkn BulL 

" yuiet. scholarly, m^er.iou natural, spiritual, 
evaiUjehcalr and earnest. The charm of their 
pleasantness and goodness does not weary. 
1'hey ,ire the natural products of a cultured, 
industrious, vigorous mind." — L'ritiih Quarterly 

14 Thorough iiiuf-jlicity,, devoutnew, and iin- 
cerny of Christian, purpose, are apparent ia all 
his pulpit utterances." — Lcndan Quarterly 
Kevin*. 



C. J. VAUGHAN, D-D, 

THE SOLIDITY OF TRUE REX 
GION AND OTHER BERMOU 
PREACHED IN LONDON DURE 
THE ELECTION AND MISSION 
WEEK, FEBRUARY, 1874. Crown 
•vol g*/4Uf. Brf ~jw 

FORGET THINE OWN PBOPLSI, An 
Appeal for Missions. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d r 

" Faithful, earnest, eloquent, tender, and Urjt- 
hearted."— British Quarterly Retritto. 

Fourth Edition. 
THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING 
ITSELF FOR GOD'S SERVICE. 

Heing Four Sermons Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in November, 
1872. Crown fivo. Price 31, 6d. 

"Hk»U the writer's characteristics of devoted - 
nt'vs. parity, and high moral Lone." — L»*ide i - 

" As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as every 



thing else that he write*,"— j£*»«w«<v. 



WORKS BY THE REV. 

VlCAtt op Trinit 

Second Edition, 
SCRIPTURE LANDS EN CONNECTION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. Revelled 
Boards, 8vo, Price tos. 6d, 
"Mr. Drew has Invented a new method o' 



illustrating Scripture history— from observation 
of the countries. Instead of narrating his travels, 
and rel erring from time to rime to the facts of 
sacred history belonging to the different countries. 



G. S. DREW, M.A. 
v f Lambeth. 

Second Edition. 
NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LES- 
SONS. Crown 3vo, 5J, 

We have read the volume with great Interest. 



aaeverr- 



iacrert nif.tory belonging Co tUe different countries, 
he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation 
from Abraham downward*, with special reference 
to the various points in which the geography 
illustrates the history. „ . „ He U very successful 
hi picturing to his, readers the scenes before his 
own mind, ^-^Saturday Jtrwmt, 



It is at once succinct anJ suggest] ve-, 1 
and ingenious, observant of small details, and 
not forgetful of great principles " — British Q*4* 
ttrly Review. 

" A very reverent attempt to elicit and develop 
Scripture intimations respecting our Lord * thirty 
years' sojourn at Nacarel' 
wrought weil at the unwind 
duced a very valuaolc serie 
which will be found both pr 
interesting." — Gnardtan, 



utlic* 
I lia-i ['»■• 



singular!) 



THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 8vo, ior. &/, 

. - Full of 
buy expressed " — Bt 



"Entirely valuable and satisfactory, . , . , 
There is no living divine to whom the authorship 
would not be a credit."— Literary Ckurthman. 



" Though tful and cloqui 
tjinal thinking admirably 



Quarterly Review. 



SERMONS. 

Vol. I, Small crown 8 vo. 
Vol. IL Small trowit Svo. 
Vol. 111. Small crown 8vo 
Vol, IV. Small crown Bv a 



WORKS OF THE LATE REV- F. W. ROBERTSON, MA 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN 
RACE, Translated from the German of 
Ephralm Leasing. Fcap. 



Price jr. 6d. 
Price 3x. 6W. 
Price 3^ 6t/. 
Price jr. 6d, 



EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. Small crown SVo. 5*, 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON'S 
"IN MEMORIAM." {Dedicated by 
permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 
*vo* a*. 



Gotthold 
Bvo. sr. eW- 
LECTURES AND ADDRE3SES, WITH 
OTHER LITERARY REMAINS, 
A New Edition. With Introduction by 
1 be Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, MJL 
One Vol. Uniform with the Sermons ys 
IPrr/artrnt- 

A LECTURE ON FRED, W. ROBERT* 
SON, M A By the Rer. F, A. NoblC 
Delivered before the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Pittsburgh, U.S., u. td. 

kW The above works can also be had Bound in half morocco. 
%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, < 



1 be had, price 8*. ftl 
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Th eologic al— conh -ntted. 

WORKS BY THE REV, STOPFORO A. BROOKE, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty th* Queen. 



MA. 



THE LATE REV P W ROBERTSON. 
M.A., LIFE AND LETTERS OF. 
Edited by StOpfoxd Brooke, M.A. 

I. In * vols., uniform with the Sermons. 
With a Steel Portrait, 7*. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in demy Svo, with 
p Two Steel Portraits, laj, 

III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 6j. 

Second Edition. 

THEOLOGY IN THH ENGLISH 
POETB — Cowpaa t Colkbidge, Words- 
WORTH, and Burns. Post 8vo. 91. 

"Apart from its literary merits, the book may 
be taul 1o possess an independent value a* 
tending 1 to fatniUanie m certain section of the 
KntMiJi public with mure enlightened view* of 
theology, —Afkftuntm, 

•'The volume b <cholarfikc, and evidently the 
result of study and diacrinrfnatkio-'"— H***t-, 

" . . An admirahij eiample of interpretative 
criticism. It Ls clear, adequate, eloquent, and 
there are many siidi morsels of thought scattered 
throughout the bo->k. We have read Mr. Brooke's 
volume with pleasure — it is fresh, suggestive, 
4tlmul.it inu, and we cordially recommend it.,*— 
jY»*t£»HfirmtJt. 



Seventh Edition. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermo, ■* 
Preached in St. James's Chapel, York 
Street, London- Crown Hv,;,. ft, 6<f\ 

" Nobly fearless, and singularly strong. , . , , 
carries sur admiration throughout." — British 
Quarterly Rtvirm, 

Second Edition. 
FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF" 
E NO-LAND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voyscy Judgment. Cr. >vo t 3*. 6*r\ 

" A very fair statement of the views in respect 
to freedom of thought held by the liberal n*rtv in 
the Church of England. "—Bfaekvftd Afufmzixr. 

" Interesting and readable, and cliaracteristil 
by great clearness of thought frankness of state- 
ment, and mode ration of tone. '—CMurtH Ojinim^ 

Seventh Edition. 
SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel,. 
York Street, London. Crown 8vo. 6>, 
No one who reads these sermons trill wonder 



on, that 
rs large 



that Mr. Brooke is a great power in Loadi 

his chapel is thronged, and his follower, „ 
and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, 
petuous sermons, rich with the treasure* of a cul- 
tivated Em.igination." — Guardian. 



FREDERICK DENTSON MAURICE r 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF. A 
Memorial Sermon. Crown &vo, sewed, 11, 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST, JAMES'S CHAPEL, YORK 8T, t lON00Jl i SECOND SERIES IS IN THE PRESS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
— #— 

FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present Time. 
By Gregor Samara v. Translated by Fanny Wormald. a vols. Cr. Svo, 15*. 

This is the celebrated "Am Zepterund Kronen/' which was published about a year ago 
in Germany, when it created 2 very great sensation among all classes. It deals with 
some of the prominent characters who have figured and still continue to figure in 
European politics, and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented t 
the English public not as a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 
recent European history. 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTIQN. By E. Markewitch. Translate! 
from the Russian, by the Princesses Ouronsoff, and dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. By 
Mru Arthur T rah erne Crown 8vo. tor. fW. 

"Sonic intrrnftinif letter* are introduced, 1 "Well and pleasant ty told,*— £*tntnjr £tn» 
amongst othets. several from the late King Wil- ttarvt. 
liani n ."—SJ*M*r. I 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Maj.-Cren. "W. F. 
Maj-riott. Crown 8vo» 6t, [SMtrtfy. 

The author's aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to the world is, firstly, to 
restrict it to truly elementary considerations in each branch of the subject ; secondly. to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly 
agrees with common use; thirdly, to offer reasonable proof of every proposition ; and 
fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
judgment of the student as well as of the critic 

VILLAGE HEALTH. By Horace Swete, M.D. Small crown Svo. 

%• This work will be a practical hand-book of sanitary knowledge for residents in the 
country, landowners, clergymen, &c 
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WORKS BY THE REV. 

Th ird Ed hum. 

WORDS OF HOPS FRO M THE PULPIT 
OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Own 

tvo. Price j#- 
■ Able. fatckL end thwongfUj- practical* - 



h« writing*, and 
is EeneraiU only 

efevery, *rvd con- 




"Ttewrk i^AcJTj, dnwdMa, aad tin- 
rv j |W ('MM** purpoM; ut appeal £a aU 
i |»4)44 unerase*." — £#*4bw Quarterly 



— continued* 
C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
THE SOLIDITY OP TRUE RELI- 
GION AND OTHER SERMONS 
PREACHED IN LONDON DURING 
THE ELECTION AND MISSION 
WEEK, FEBRUARY, 1874. Crown 
Bvo. w. iJ. 

FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An 

Appeal for Missions. Crown Svo, jr. 64 

" FaitMuL eaj-nest + eloquent, tender* anJ lar£c- 

h can cd. , " — Britxj A Quarterly Kri'UH'. 

Fourth Edition. 
THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING- 
ITSELF FOR GOD'S SERVICE. 
Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in November, 
187*. Grown Bvo. Price yt. <m£ 

"Has ait the writers ebarnctcrutics of dki 
n«s, purity, and Jiififr nn:uoi 00OC ■ 
Quarterly Jtei iev. 

■ As digest, eJoqnent, and as liberal as e 
Thlngcfcc tJwt he write* . "—Esa maA 



WORKS BY THE REV. G S. DREW, MX 
Vica* or Trinity, L»«emu_ 



Secood Edition. 
SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY, levelled 

Boutfa* Price to*. o^, 

"Hi- tk*m ku lo rented a new nrcthftd 0* 





r tv> htt n*4et? the *cen«. before fafe 



DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AC 

~ Entire* *ahs»K e and ialHUcnvy. .... # 
TWre it m bring dirt** t# dM |M|^^H 

w^wUI Mtbct crtri*.' Ct>l 1 1 I 



WORKS OF THE LATE 

NEW AND CM 

SERMONS. 

Vol, I. Smell crown tvtv Price 

Vol. II. ctv^m fw. Price US 

Vol 111. Sttmllrmnii** Pricey. S 

VoL IV. S^illcrv^na^ Price £,fW. 

— RT LECTURES ON ST. 
PAUL'S XPlStLE TO THE 
UfflL S«aJ] crown tvo. sr. 

* ANALYSIS OF MR TENNYSON'S 
*'IH MEMORIAL (Dedicated b*- 
winmuncm to ** IWtArattO P«kp, 

TV above works can also 1 
V* A *>flrt»k Of late Rev. P. W 
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THE PORT OF REFUGE ; or, Counsel and Arc to Shipmasters 
im Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. By Stanley Hopkins, Author of Hl A 
Handbook of Average/' "A Manual of Insurance," &c Crown Svo. Price 6>, 

Subjects : — The Shipmaster's Position and Duties. — Agents and Agency. — Average, — 
Bottomry, and other Means of Raiding Money.— The Charter-Party, and Biil-of- Lading. 
Stoppage in Transitu ; and the Shipowner's Lien. — Collision. 
" A roost useful book. *" — fftitmi*t.TUr Review. "Combines, in quits a marvellous manner, a 

" Master-mariners will find It well worth wlule fulnesfi of information which will make It perfectly 
la avail themselves of its teachings." — United indispensable in the captain's book-cast, and 
S*rtrice MagaMtn*. equally suitable tq the gentleman's library."— /rat. 

Fifth Edition. 

LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market 
BaftOhot. Large crown 8vo. Pi ice js. 

«r. Bajfrhot touches tacidentally a hundred should procure ajittle^ volume which^Mr. llagehnt 



has Just published, and he will there And the whole 
tiling in a nut-shell." — Saturday Rcuirw. 

" Full of the most interesting economic history/" 
— Athttuxum. 
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By Walter 

agdhot. Large crown 8vo. Price 7*, f " 
" Mr, Batfehot touches incidentally a hundred 
points connected with his Subject, anil pours serene 
white light upon them vlU'—Sifctafcr. 

'* Anybody who wishes to hare a clear idea of 
the workings of what is called the Money Market 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Basehot. A New 

Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 
and Events. Crown 8vo. Price ft. 6d. 

*' No writer before hlni hid set out 40 clearly • 11 A pleasing and clever study on the department 
what the efficient part of the English Constitution of higher politics. "—C tut rdia *, 
really is, 'WW/ Matt Gaxetu. \ 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Illustrated bv the Political History 

of the United States. Including a Correspondence with M, Louis Blanc By 
Moncure D. Conway. Crown Svo, Price jr, 

"A very able exposure of the most plausible . "Mr. Conway writes with ardent sincerity. He 
fallacies of Republicanism, by a writer of remark, f gives us some good anecdotes, and he is OCCOSion- 
ablc vigour and purity « if style." — Standard. J ally almost eloquent." — Guardian. 

NEWMARKET AND ARABIA; AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
DESCENT OF RACERS AND OOURSBR8. By Roger D. Upton, 

Captain late gth Royal Lancers. Post Svo* With Pedigrees and Frontispiece 91, 

"It contains a (rood deal of truth, and it abounds I "A thoughtful and intelligent bonk, ► . . A ton- 
with valuable suggestions." — Saturday Review, I tributiou to the history of the horse of remarkable 

14 A remarkable volume. The breeder can well interest and importance."— Baity' s Magazine. 
ponder Over its page s /*— Btli v s Lift. I 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. By GL Christopher Davies. 
With 16 Illustrations by Boswqhth W. Hakcourt. Crown Bvo. Price fir, 

"Pervaded throughout by the graceful melody I "Mr. Davtcs writes pleasantly, ifraphically, with 
of a natural idyl, ana the details orsport are su bar- the pen of a lover of nature, a naturalist, and a 
di:-n.r.| \'\ a initial iti.g sense of the bcajtiful and I sportsman." — Fieid. 
picturesque."— Saturday Rtview. I 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. Montffosnerie 
Ranking. Crown Bvo. Price 6s. 

" We doubt not that Mr. Ranking s enthusiasm t " The effect of reading the seven tale? he pre 
will communicate itself to many of his readers, and scnts to us is to make us wish for some seven more 
induce them in like manner to follow back these of the same kind."— Pali Mail Gmetu. 
streamlets to their parent river."— Graf hit. \ 

MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, DESIGN, AND 
FURNITURE. By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. Price 7*. firf. 

"Anyone about to build a church we ktrangly 1 libraries* whether they have to build churches or 
rrcomfflEDtl to study it c *j efuU y . ' '—N&iet and not."— I.it*ra*y CJiurchman. 

Qturwv. "A fund of sound remarks and practical sugges- 

11 Will be a valuable addition to all clergymen's I tkms on Church Architecture."— Examiner* 

Second Edition. 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING LIFE AFTER 
MIDDLE AGE. By Dr. John Gardner, Author of "A Handbook of Domestic 
Medicine," &c, Small crown fivo. Price 41, 

"We are bound to say that in general Dr. 
Gardner's directions are sensible enough, and 
founded on good principles. The advice given is 
lueh that any man la moderate health might fot~ 
|nw it with. j..U'.inr.i^t. whilst no prescription or 
other claptrap is introduced which might savour of 
quackery ."— La »ati. 

" A very interesting book— the simplicity of the 
language is such that the meaning Is at once 
evident. — L ivcrpa&t Atkien. 



"Dr. Gardner's suggestions for attaining 
healthy and so far a hap ~ 



old age are well 

who think such a 



deserving the attention 

blessing worth trying for.*" — .Yptti and QueritT. 

"To middte.agcd persons this work will be a 
most useful one, if only they wOJ follow Dr. 
Gatdner"s advice. "—Sautider'r AVuu* Lttter, 

" The hints here given are to our tulnd wvalu* 

lUc'S tender J. 
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M I E L. L AN L O U S — t QH tinned* 
Third Edition. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission 
Lord Sl Leonards. Lirge cwwn 8vo. Price 5s, 

" A chtwming little volume. — 7rwwx t I " jlntitletl to the wafme;t acluJrirjon. 1 

" A \ery jtt-j-uint tittle boot, cheerful, rental, AtaU tiaJHtk, 



WORKS 

Thirty-Second Edition. 
GINXS BAB^: HIS BIMH 
OTHER MISFORTUNES. 

Svq. Price ?s. 
LUOHMXE AND DIDLOO. 
West Indian Life. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 



BY EDWARD JENKINS, MP- 

Fourteenth Thousand. 
AND LITTLE HODGE, A Christinas 
Crown Carol. With Five Illustrations, 

flva Price 5*. 

A Story of ' ^ Cheap Edition in paper covers* price tr* 
Demy 8m I Sixth Edition. 

[PrMfmriHg. I LORD BANTAM. L>- fivcu Price i 



PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale 
Mahratta Life si*ty years ago . With a Preface by Sir H . Ba r tie E, Frere , G, C , S . 

8lc. 2 vols. Crowti Svo. Pricesi-r. 

" There U * quaintness and simplicity in the I length of Fandurang Hari, tiut to f*ad It resula 
rrjguery «( the hero that makes his life as attractive through. It they do this, they cannot, we t" 
as that of Guzman dAharache or Gil Bias, and so tail to be both amused and Interested,"— Ti tws. 
we advi-.c our ic-aders not to be dismayed at the J 

TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB'S LEISURE HOURS. 

By Lhe Author of " Pandurang HarL ,J With a Preface by Lord Stanley Of 
Alderley* In a vols. Crown Bvo, [Frt faring, 

A CHEQUERED LIFE: Being Memoirs of lhe Vicoratesse de LcoviUe' 
McilhanH Edited by the Vicomtesse Solang c de Ketkadec* Crown 8vq, Price 7s. 64* 
"There are numerous parages of ft ttroi^l)- 1 familiar aspects uf those times; and we must say 
ilr-nJjalic ^luracter, klescriuuat* conventual life, that the vraisttntianor is admirable ~ — ifti/iti'jfii, 
trials for murder, death-bed mama{cs, vilL^e I '* Easy and ainuxmg reading." — Hour, 
bridals, revolotionary outrages, and the other I 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. By Katherine Saunders. In 

1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s, 

t.\iNTKKts. — Gideon's Rock.— Old Matthew's Puzzle. ^Gentle Jack.— Uncle Ned. - 
The Retired Apothecary. 

"The tale from which the volume derives Its \ volume are also well desctviug of reproduLii-. 
title, is especially worthy of ctfrnmcmlatluri. and Qnrm, 
the other and shorter stories comprised in the | 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. By Katherine 

Saunders. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo* Price 6\r, 

Contents. — The Haunted Crust— The Flower- Girl —Joan Merryweather — The 

Watchman's Story. — An Old Letter. 
MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE'S FRIDAYS, AND OTHER 

STORIES, By Miss M. Betham-Edwards, Author of " Kitty/' &c 
STUDIES AND ROMANCES. By K. Schtitz Wilson. Cr. Svo, ^ 

" O^en the book, at what page the reader | finds nothing to suit him, either grare or gay, 
may< he will find something lo amuse and in- ring or n --Kk.u.ii . 
struct, and lie must be very hard to please if he | this ^ell-got -up volume."— B»iL 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of 1 Dweller in 
the Wilderness. By James Aehcroft Noble, ("rnwn Sva Price 6s. 

"Written somewhat after the fashion or Mr. I +, WI1) well repay perusal l y alt thoughtful 
Helps'* * Friends in Council.' "—Kxattntrr \ ifUeliigcnl leaders."— Livtr/wl I.^i.Ur, 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 
TWO Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo, Price 71, &/♦ 

Written withsph-i tend k.nowlL'tlgt,.iiHl^tv« wne I " This is one of the best boats to while *w»J M 
rurfous (fb'inpsps into what the majority mil revanj hour and Cause a Rcneruns laugh thai wt fc* 
av:.ir.jsi K i- ;h-.I i4iikiii.«:itvrri!0l4aa^«- P*iij ,\'nrt. 1 COine jum'.s fot a long time."— h ti„tf. 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. By Edward Gram 

Author of "Occupations of a Retired Life/'«c Cr. Svo. WithSevea tllustrations. 

COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG 

Is now ready, and is the First Volume of A New and Cheaper Edition, in i vol, each, IllusLra 
price 6*. It will be followed by "TARA M (now in the press), " RALPH DARNELL 

and ** TIP POO SULTAN. ** 
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